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Soil Variations in Relation to Disease.* 


BY 
R. H. Smythe, M.R.C.V.S., Camborne. 


I propose to discuss the influence of soil and habitat, 
generally, upon the occurrence of disease, in the hope 
that a consideration of the prevalénce of any given 
ailment under varying conditions may afford some 
index to the etiology and predisposing factors con- 
cerned. I have therefore entitled my paper “ Soil Vari- 
ations in Relation to Disease.” 

The portion of Cornwall in which my practice is situ- 
ated is remarkable in that it includes three entirely dif- 
ferent geological formations. Thus along the greater 
part of the North Coast for a distance of several miles 
inland the soil is composed of from 25-75 per cent. fine 
sand, blown ashore by the Atlantic gales, this sand con- 
taining roughly 25 per cent. calcium carbonate. The 
nearer the sea, the greater is the amount of calcium 
and up to within a mile of the coast the land is rich 
in the salts of sea water deposited in the fine spray and 
also contains an appreciable quantity of iodine which 
is further increased by the local practice of manuring 
with sea-weed. Close to the beaches the herbage is 
sparse and of low value, but from within half-a-mile 
inland the grass is of good quality, though rather slow 
growth, and is generally fairly abundant. 

This sandy soil occupies approximately one-sixth of 
my district. Of the remaining five-sixths, about half 
is rich loam over a subsoil of killas or clay and the 
remainder is a granite soil. 

The loam country is of excellent quality and is de- 
voted almost entirely to intensive dairy farming, with 
the exception of a few highly cultivated areas reserved 
for market gardening. The granite country is rough, 
the fields are small and usually heavily manured; 
bracken and cover is profuse in large uncultivated 
areas, and if the country is not soaked in fine drizzly 
rain it is usually more or less invisible through a damp 
mist. 

Let us first consider the sandy soil. 

The first remarkable fact is that during twenty-two 
years’ practice in this district I have attended prob- 
ably less than half-a-dozen cases of milk fever in the 
entire sea-blown area, whereas the condition in the re- 
maining portions of the district is extremely common. 
There is no marked variation in the breed or quality 
of the cows kept in the respective areas, the majority 
being Guernseys or Guernsey cross, though there is 
a rather greater tendency to introduce a Shorthorn 
cross'in the more exposed granite areas. 

[*Paper presented to the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Plymouth, on June 24th, 1931.] 
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I can foresee the disciples of calcium deficiency seiz- 
ing upon the foregoing statement as adding weight to 
their theories of the causation of milk fever, but I am 
not sure that their explanation would wholly account 
for the local freedom from this disorder. In the first 
place, sandy farms are usually ploughed every few 
years and crops are grown, so that there is a scarcity 
of old pasture. Owing to the cheapness of land, the 
farms are extensive and are not automatically manured 
to the same extent as the smaller and generally over- 
stocked pasture in other areas, and thirdly, heavy winds 
from the Atlantic blow away the mists. For the occur- 
rence of milk fever in any degree of prevalence, old 
pastures, manure and close, misty weather are essen- 
tial. A rapid growth of fresh green herbage is neces- 
sary in order to produce a sudden udder stimulation 
which is the determining factor in precipitating an 
attack. It is now the custom to employ this fine sand, 
as a substitute for lime, on farms within the loam area. 
One of-my clients, a Guernsey breeder on loam soil, 
during the past three years has dressed his land heavily 
with sand in the hope of increasing the calcium content 
of the herbage and eliminating milk fever. Incidentally, 
he has added bone-meal and cod-liver oil to the ration 
of in-calf cows. Since 1929 the incidence of milk fever 
has increased by 50 per cent., probably owing to the 
improvement in the pastures brought about by the 
addition of calcareous sand. 

Curiously, in spite of the increased iodine content of 
the soil in the sandy area and the use of seaweed 
manure, actinomycosis is far more prevalent than in 
any other portion of my area and especially it attacks 
the superior maxillary sinus. I am unable to explain 
this, unless inhaled sand acts as an irritant. 

Johne’s disease is extremely rare, partly through 
avoidance of over-crowding, but chiefly, in all prob- 
ability, owing to the scarcity of drinking pools, which 
are impossible on porous sandy soil. One client annu- 
ally lost a number of cows in this area from Johne’s 
disease, but no more cases occurred after he ploughed 
and drained a low-lying field which previously flooded 
every winter. This was apparently a case of daily 
mass-infection which local conditions, however favour- 
able, were unable to hold in check. I have made 
numerous post-mortem examinations of cows which 
have died in this area from varying causes and I have 
been struck by the fact that, although few clinical cases 
occur here, the great majority of cows, particularly 
Guernseys, show lesions of Johne’s disease, frequently 
severe, and I am of opinion that they carry these 
lesions for years without visible effect. I think that, 
to a rather less extent, this state of affairs exists in 
other areas and nothing may happen until a deficiency 
diet, digestive upsets or parturition precipitate a crisis. 
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with calving may play a part in tue breakdown of 
Johne’s cases in dairy cows and is it not also likely 
that the increased consumption of lime in the sandy 
region may afford some protection ? 

It must also be pointed out that sandy soil, particu- 
larly on high cliff land, does not favour the propa- 
gation of bowel parasites and many cases of Johne's 
disease are complicated by parasitic gastritis, which 
may also be unfavourably influenced by a calcium defi- 
ciency. The only disorder, apart from actinomycosis, 
prevalent in this area is impaction of the digestive 
organs with sand. During a prolonged gale from the 
sea sufficient sand may blow inland to cover the land, 
in parts to a depth of an inch or more. Newcomers 
to the district do not always realise the danger of 
grazing cattle in the path of these storms. The sand 
accumulates in the reticulum to the extent of a pailful. 
Some passes into the large intestine and lodges in the 
folds. Paralysis of the bowel results and many cases 
are fatal. Water is scarce on many farms, the herb- 
age is salt and cattle frequently develop a licking 
habit which encourages the formation of a diverticulum 
in the abomasum and chronic unthriftiness. It is the 
custom to place tubs or “kieves” in the fields and 
fill these daily with water. I regard these tubs as 
disseminators of tuberculosis. 

The loam area of my district calls for little com- 
ment; it is characteristic of the more fertile parts of 
the country and subject to every common variety of 
disorder. I might mention that in the highly cultivated 
market-gardening districts, tetanus is exceedingly com- 
mon and serum is in constant demand. 

The granite region is remarkable for a greater pre- 
valence of milk fever than even the loam area and the 
rcasons mentioned in the earlier part of this paper 
apply here. They are, briefly, intensive stocking ensur- 
ing manuring, and atmospheric conditions. Grass is 
always late in the season in its appearance, but it 
usually grows very suddenly and the stimulating effect 
on the udder is severe. Cases of “ grass-staggers ” or 
pseudo-milk fever occur and at all stages of pregnancy 
and even in barren cows—during the spring and early 
summer particularly. 

Redwater is especially prevalent in the granite dis- 
tricts owing to cover afforded to ticks by bracken and 
undergrowth of the moorlands and to the prevalence of 
old pastures. This disease often appears to follow 
tenants rather than farms. I have one farm in mind 
where previous tenants all left owing to the prevalence 
of this disease. The present tenant has now been in 
possession for three years and, so far, has not had a 
single case although his cattle came from a disease- 
free district. His nearest neighbour on the adjoining 
farm has had twenty-eight cases in the last nine 
months. Is there any explanation of this? 

In contrast to the comparative immunity in the sandy 
area from losses due to Johne’s disease, mortality from 
this cause on granite soil is very severe. The pastures 
in these localities are small, seldom renewed and are 
sour and lacking in lime. Drinking pools, always pol- 
luted with faces, abound. 

Contagious abortion and sterility are more prevalent 
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on granite soil than on any other in my district, and I 
consider that the prevalence of both these diseases is 
largely dependent upon deficiencies of diet and faulty 
hygiene. Although a herd may contain a large percent- 
age of reactors, the actual number of aborting cows 
can be considerably lessened by providing suitable diet, 
especially one rich in fats and vitamins and by ensuring 
quietude and gentle handling. 

I have learned from experience that functional steri- 
lity is commonly met with in herds where maize forms 
a staple part of the diet. 

Pregnancy toxzmia in ewes is a condition which has 
appeared in my district during the last two years and 
this appears to be another example of a disease which 
can often be avoided by attention to diet. In all the 
flocks affected, I have found that owing to seasonal 
influences the ewes have not maintained satisfactory 
condition when within a few weeks of lambing. To 
remedy this the flocks have either been suddenly moved 
on to rich pasture or have been fed on a concentrated 
diet to which they have been unaccustomed. 


From a consideration of all the facts, one cannot help 
fecling that whilst specific organisms are essential to 
the production of many diseases, the conditions of life 
under which the individual exists play a very large part 
in determining the extent of the injury the organisms 
may be capable of causing, and that many diseases lic 
latent, their appearance or non-appearance depending 
upon factors which it may be within our power to 
control. 

It is the recognition of these factors which is of the 
utmost importance. Once recognised, suitable precau- 
tions as regards hygiene, feeding and management 
can go far towards the prevention of disease. 

In order to stimulate discussion and to gain informa- 
tion, I am taking the liberty of asking the members 
present the following questions :— 

(1) Have you found that special types of sickness are 
more prevalent in certain areas, in your own 
practice ? 

(2) If so, have you any explanation ? 

(3) Do you meet, on post-mortem examination, with 
many cases showing lesions of Johne’s disease, 
which have exhibited no symptoms during life, 
and, if so, are these latent cases more common 
on any particular soil? 

(4) Do you frequently find Johne’s disease and 
tuberculosis co-existent in the same animal ? 

(5) Have you found that diet has any influence on 
the production or prevention of disease ? 

(6) Do you consider that sterility may occur as the 
result of a deficiency diet ? 

There are doubtless other points which may occur 

to you as worthy of discussion and I hope you will, one 
and all, help with criticism and suggestion. 


Discussion. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. J. Motton), who 
opened the discussion, said :— 
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I am personally very much indebted to Mr. Smythe 
for producing this paper, which provides ample food 
for discussion. He extricated me from the never- 
ending difficulty of finding an essayist. My gratitude 
is increased by the knowledge that his hands are very 
full, and that the production of the paper has neces- 
sarily thrown an extra task on his already over-loaded 
time. I appreciate the compliment the essayist paid me 
when he asked me to open the discussion, and I know 
he will forgive me if I touch on only one or two points 
so that I may not unduly encroach on the time avail- 
able for discussion. Although some of my remarks 
are quite opposed to the observations of Mr. Smytlie, 
I have no intention of being very dogmatic. 

Mr. Smythe mentions that, in spite of its high iodine 
content, the sandy portion of his district provides a 
large number of cases of actinomycosis. How 
much iodine per kgm. of soil “does this land 
contain? All arable soils contain iodine, which varies 
in amount from 600 to 6,000 micrograms per kgm. of 
soil. But this sandy soil contains a large amount of 
calcium, and it is known that calcium soils, which are 
likely to be alkaline, absorb relatively little iodine, and 
since, in addition, they are porous, the iodine will tend 
to be removed by the drainage water. lodine is rela- 
tively rich in regions underlain by igneous rocks yield- 
ing clay soils. Moor soils, which are highly acid, are 
relatively high in iodine content, although it does not 
follow because a soil is rich in iodine that the iodine 
is necessarily present in a form suitable for plant assi- 
milation. It is believed that any well-balanced ration 
contains sufficient iodine for growth and milk produc- 
tion at any rate, and that any further addition is un- 
likely to produce any beneficial result. If it were pre- 
sent in the soil in medicinal doses I wonder what the 
prolonged grazing of animals on such soil would have 
as its result. 

Not much is known about the normal daily intake 
of iodine in cattle, but it has been estimated to vary 
between three and thirty mgms. 

With regard to the amount of iodine taken on to 
the land by sea air, there is some little doubt about 
its value. Although marire plants are rich in iodine, 
the common idea that the sea is especially high in 
iodine content as compared with the land is not sup- 
ported by facts. A small amount of iodine is liberated 
from sea water into the air. It has, however, been 
estimated that the highest amount of iodine which 
can be carried by sea air on to the land is :08 of a 
microgram per kgm. of soil per annum. As _ the 
amount of iodine in soil varies from 600 to 6,000 micro- 
grams per kgm of soil, the quantities of iodine con- 
tributed through wind and rain from the sea are 
negligible, and are probably more than balanced by 
the loss from the soil to air by catalytic action. 


It is of interest to note that it has been stated that 
3 per cent. of the cattle in the Nile valley of Egypt 
are affected with actinomycosis, and that on an estate 
near the Danish coast the majority of a herd of cattle 
became affected with actinomycosis after having been 
fed for some time on the straw and grain grown on 
the drained area of the sea coast. (Hutyra and Marek). 
It has been said that actinomycosis is more common 
in winter and spring, and in stall-fed rather than graz- 
ing animals. The iodine content of plants is highest 
in autumn and winter. The iodine in the thyroids of 
sheep, pigs and cattle is highest in the autumn and 
lowest in the spring. This is possibly correlated with 
the variation in the pastures. If it be correct that 
actinomycosis is more common in winter, there may be 
a further correlation here. It is difficult to work out. 
In connection with the treatment of disease with potas- 
sium iodide, I have often wondered as to the manner 
in which it acts. In 1925 Keeser suggested that it acts 
in this way: iodine is absorbed by positively-charged 
matter, and hence, since areas in which inflammatory 


changes are taking place develop a local acidosis, iodine 
will be absorbed in such areas. 

These references to iodine are mainly culled from 
Report Series No. 123 of the Medical Research Council. 

With regard to Johne’s disease, I have yet to be 
convinced that there is such a thing as breed suscenti- 
bility in connection with this disease. The fact that 
most cases of Johne’s disease in Mr. Smythe’s district 
and in my district, occur in Guernsey cattle or Guern- 
sey crosses is not to be wondered at. Unless they 
had an immunity it could not be otherwise, for they 
greatly outnumber all the other breeds taken together. 
I agree that Johne’s disease can remain latent in an 
animal for a long time. As to the joint occurrence of 
tuberculosis and Johne’s disease, they certainly do 
occur together, but I should hesitate to say that they 
very frequently coexist. It is possible, however, that 
many cattle are wiped out by Johne’s disease before 
they would ordinarily have become the victims of 
tuberculosis. 

Mr, Pennate (Torrington) said he had seen many 
cases of preparturient toxzmia in ewes this year. He 
had not been able to satisfy himself as to the cause. 
On one farm where the losses had been heavy, the 
ewes were in good condition. Very little artificial 
food had been given, and the ewes which had received 
a small quantity of oats were running on good dry 
land. Mr. ApAms asked exactly what symptoms had 
been shown, and the reply was to the effect that the 
condition was most common in very fat ewes. They 
were dull, droopine, showed giddiness and then general 
paralysis set in. The illness usually lasted up to about 
48 hours, and never more than three days. 

Mr. ApAms said the condition was very common in 
Australia, where the animals rarely received artificial 
food. 

Mr. Grepincs remarked that he agreed with the 
essayist when he said that Johne’s disease and para- 
sitic gastritis are frequently found together in the same 
animal. The diseases were most common in pasture 
districts. He thought atmospheric conditions must be 
of importance. In connection with the prevention 
of bovine and ovine diseases he thought good would 
result from the more liberal use of lime. 

Immunity was difficult to explain in many cases. It 
was strange how some animals living in the midst of 
these diseases appeared to escape. 

Major Ascorr said the paper opened to him a new 
line of thought. He doubted if the amount of lime 
and salt in the soil had much to do with the incidence 
of milk fever. In the north of his district there was 
plenty of sea and sand, and seaweed was used on the 
land, but milk fever was very prevalent there. Prob- 
ably important factors were pastures rich in grass, and 
the increase in milk fever was no doubt connected 
with breeding for milk and the fact that more land 
had been put to pasture. He had seen Johne’s disease 
and tuberculosis in the same animal, but he would 
scarcely describe the co-existence of the two diseases 
as common. . 

It was strange how diseases appeared to crop up in 
cycles. At one time in his district actinomycosis was 
common; now it was not _very common, but it was 
quite likely that it would increase again. He was in- 
clined to agree that excessive maize feeding might lead 
up to ——. 

Mr. B. Nevper remarked that Mr. Smythe’s 
refeveune to an increase of milk fever on land which 
had been heavily limed rather indicated that other defi- 
ciencies might be of importance, as was suggested at 
the International Congress. He thought the increase 
in diseases of cattle might be more apparent than 
real. Dairy herds were much larger in his district than 
they were even twenty years ago. 

No doubt it was right that tetanus was more common 
on market garden than other land, but it was more 
common on some market garden lands than others. 
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Mr. Masson said that Johne’s disease in his district 
Was most common on the cliffs, where there was poor 
soil, and deficiency disease in lambs was common on 
the same ground. 

With regard to tuberculosis, he had noticed in one 
herd, where reactors were repeatedly turning up, that 
the fowls also were affected with tuberculosis. In con- 
nection with Johne’s disease, he had seen many re- 
actors to the Johnin test in apparently healthy animals. 
He had seen reactors in calves seven or eight months 
old. He had often observed Johne’s disease and tuber- 
culosis in the same animal, but the former usually 
predominated. 

Mr. THWAITE said that if the cattle were affected 
with avian tuberculosis it was strange that they should 
react to bovine strain of tuberculin. As a matter of 
interest, he mentioned that at Liverpool it had been 
noticed that men working in slate quarries appeared to 
escape tuberculosis, but after leaving that occupation 
they became affected. Experiments had been made 
in which guinea-pigs had been inoculated with pow- 
dered slate and virulent strains of the tubercle bacillus 
and they did not die. 

Mr. Raprorp remarked that iodine in soil appeared 
to be unlikely to have any preventive action against 
actinomycosis. He thought the evidence against was 
to be found in the enormous doses of potassium which 
were necessary for an animal when it was affected with 
that disease. 

Captain Percy asked if braxy or louping-ill occurred 
in Devon and Cornwall. 

Mr. PenuHALe (Torrington) said he had seen calves 
with tuberculous throats on a farm in which deaths 
from tuberculosis were occurring amongst fowls. 

Mr. ApaMs remarked that some cases of actinomy- 
cosis appeared to improve up toa point when treated 
with potassium iodide, and then “ stick.” In such cases 
he had found that a change to sodium iodide often 
succeeded. 

Mr. SmyTHE, in his reply, said he thought seaweed 
would at any rate cause a temporary increase in the 
iodine in plants, but he did not think that seaweed on 
the land had anything to do with the cases of actino- 
mycosis mentioned, nor did he think the lime had 
much bearing on the incidence of milk fever. The 
chief factor in connection with the occurrence of milk 
fever was a rapid growth of fresh green herbage which 
produced a sudden stimulation of the udder. 

It might be that Johne’s disease was more common 
in Guernsey cattle because there were more Guernsey 
cattle in the district, but he thought in mixed herds a 
greater proportion of Guernseys than other cattle 
became affected. 

In cohnection with actinomycosis, he had not found 

“salt licks” of any use. He thought, at the most, they 
did not contain more than one ounce of iodine per 
hundredweight. In cases involving the tongue, when 
they did not respond to ordinary treatment, he had 
found slitting the tongue and painting it with iodine 
often succeeded. With regard to latency in Johne's 
disease, he had often noticed that reactors were still 
alive when non-reactors had died. Possibly they became 
affected after being tested. Many cases diagnosed as 
Johne’s disease made apparent recoveries; at all events 
they fattened. These cases might represent errors in 
diagnosis, or they might account for the cures claimed 
for some forms of treatment. There was no braxy in 
his district. In connection with tetanus, he remem- 
bered a farm on which eight ponies died in a short 
time. Each animal had worn the pannel of its pre- 
decessor. It was discovered that when the man took 


the pannel off he had, been in the habit of throwing it 
on a manure heap. 

He wondered if the men to whom Mr. Thwaite re- 
ferred had suffered from a silicosis similar to the con- 
dition met with in miners in Cornwall. 


The Examination of Milk for the 

presence of Tubercle Bacilli—A 

comparison beween the Cell Group 

Method and a Method for the 

Concentration of Tubercle Bacilli 
in Milk. 


By K. D. Downham, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
VETERINARY ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERINARY PatTHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 

or LIVERPOOL. 


The importance of a quick and efficient method of 
examining for the presence of tubercle bacilli, milk 
from animals which present clinical evidence sugges- 
tive of tuberculous mastitis, must be evident to all 
veterinarians. 

With the object of arriving at a decision as to the 
most suitable method to adopt in examining milk 
from cows whose udders present lesions suggestive of 
tuberculous mastitis, I have examined a large number 
of samples of tuberculous milk after using the various 
methods of preparation and staining which are 
commonly recommended. 

After some time I found that the cell group method 
first described by Torrance (1) and (5) and later by 
Matthews (2) was reliable and saved a great deal of 
time in most cases when searching for tubercle bacilli 
in a stained preparation of tuberculous milk. I con- 
sider this to be the best method. 

Matthews (3) in his excellent article upon 
“ Microscopical examination of milk for Tubercle cell- 
groups” has emphasised some very important factors 
in connection with the examination of milk for 
tubercle bacilli. I am in full agreement with practic- 
ally all he states and would emphasise the following 
points mentioned in his article. (1) It is an advantage 
to have the milk fresh for the microscopical examina- 
tion. (2) High centrifugalisation for long 
periods of time is a mistake. (3) Flame fixation is 
quite as effective as the alcohol method. 

Matthews’ artistic drawings are particularly praise- 
worthy and his description of the cell groups is very 
good, but I consider a little more stress might have 
been laid upon the difference between the tuberculous 
cell group and the non-tuberculous group. In this 
connection definition and colour are the deciding fac- 
tors; the cells composing the tubercle cell group are 
less definite in outline, and take the stain very much 
less intensely than the non-tuberculous cells which 
are present in milk of cows suffering from mastitis 
due to causes other than tuberculosis. Cells compos- 
ing the tubercle-cell groups are larger than the cells 
of milk sediment. 

When consideration is given to the methods 
adopted by veterinarians who examine herds under 
the Milk and Dairies Acts it is concluded that, whilst 
the majority of tuberculous udders are found where 
routine veterinary examination is adopted, there are a 
few which are inevitably missed. This can hardly 
be wondered at, on account of the number of factors 
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which have to be considered in the examination of 
the udder. Abnormalities, traumatic conditions and 
the results of a previous mastitis are but a few of the 
conditions which account for differences which might 
be mistaken for some forms of tuberculous mastitis. 
The experienced veterinarian will generally pass over 
these conditions and if he should take a sample from 
such a case and find streptococci, diptheroids or other 
non-acid fast organisms in imicroscopic preparations 
stained by Gram, he will not spend much more time 
on the examination for tubercle bacilli. He is liable 
to be wrong in this, for mixed infections commonly 
occur and | am of the opinion, from work I have done 
upon the subject, that in most cases of tuberculous 
mastitis secondary organisms are also present. 

In cases where there is tuberculous mastitis partly 
masked by another condition, the value of the method 
of concentrating tubercle bacilli in milk described by 
Douglas & Meanwell (4) may be of value. They 
describe their method as follows :—‘* To 10 c.c. of milk 
in a centrifuge tube provided with a rubber-capped 
screw top, 0:5 c.c. of trypsin solution was added (Allen 
& Hanbury’s liquor trypsini co. was used). The tubes 
were incubated at 56 degrees C. for three hours or 37 
degrees C. for six hours; after cooling, to each tube 
5 c.c. of ether were added, the cap screwed firmly and 
the tube was shaken thoroughly at least 200 times, 
and subsequently centrifuged for 20 minutes at 4,000 
revolutions per minute. The liquid now consisted of 
three layers, the ether containing dissolved fat at the 
surface, a clear fluid below, and, between the two, a 
gelatinous disc, which contained all the acid-fast 
bacteria. A platinum loop was inserted into the lower 
clear layer and a loopful of the gelatinous disc re- 
moved on to a slide. The preparation was smeared 
with a drop of distilled water and allowed to dry at 
room temperature (the slides should not be heated). 
When dry the slides were placed without further 
treatment into alcohol and ether for two hours at 
room temperature, and then stained by the Ziehl- 
Neelsen method in the usual manner. 

‘*The bacilli, stained red, are shown clearly against a 
light blue background, and, if granulated, the granules 
are easily seen.” 

By the use of the concentration method most 
of the cell content of the milk is digested, 
leaving the tubercle bacilli, which must be found 


by the use of the 1/12 oil immersion lens. The, 


blue background of incompletely digested cells seen 
in a preparation stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen method, 
is an aid in locating the organisms and this blue sub- 
stance may be found by the use of the §” (low power) 
lens. 

For some years I have had an opportunity of 
making a clinical, microscopical and, in a number of 
cases, cultural examination of the milk of dairy cows 
suffering from tuberculous mastitis. The result of my 
study of this subject has convinced me that the cell 
group method of examining the milk samples of cows 
suffering from the commonest forms of tuberculosis 
of the udder, is the quickest and most satisfactory for 
the veterinarian who carries out a clinical examina- 
tion of a dairy herd. The biological test cannot be 
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dispensed with and is necessary as a check, but most 
cases of tuberculous mastitis are certainly found by a 
competent clinical and microscopical examination. 

In carrying out the cell group method of examining 
tuberculous milk I have adopted the technique 
described by Matthews (2) except that I have used 3 
per cent. hydrochloric acid in 70 per cent. alcohol for 
decolorising. Matthews’ method is as follows :— 

1. Mix the sample well by shaking. Pour 10 to 15 
c.c. into a tapered centrifuge tub and centri- 
fugalise until sufficient sediment to make a good 
smear is obtained. (This will vary from about 
one to five minutes with a hand centrifuge). 

2. Pour off and drain, keeping the mouth down. 

3. Pass right-angled loop right into the sediment 
and smear on a slide, evenly and not too thin. 
A smear of about one-half to three-quarters of 
an inch square is usually ample. 

4. Air-dry and fix in a flame. 

. Stain with Ziehl’s carbol fuchsin, warm, three to 
five minutes. 

6. Wash with water and decolorise, washing fre- 
quently, till no pink remains visible. There are 
many decolorising agents. One part of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid in three parts of 
commercial methylated spirits is satisfactory. 

7. Counterstain with methylene blue, half to one 
minute. 

In the following table the result of a comparison 
between the Cell Group and Concentration Methods 
of examining milk for the presence of tubercle bacilli 
is given. A record was made of the time spent at the 
microscope in finding the first definite tubercle bacil- 
lus when using both methods upon the sample of milk 
from tuberculous udders. The comparison was made 
upon 31 samples of milk from naturally infected 
animals. 


own 


Number of 
Sample of 


tuberculous Cell group Concentration 

mill, method. method. 

1. 30 secs. 3 mins. 

2. 10 mins. ° 15 mins. 

3. 2 mins. 45 secs. 15 mins. 

4. 5 mins. Over 2 hours 
2. 2 mins. 15 mins. 

6. 20 secs. 3 mins. 

7. 15 mins. 25 mins. 

8. min. 2 mins, 

9. 1 min. 3 mins. 

10. 15 secs. 2 mins. 

11. 2 mins. 15 secs. 28 mins. 

i2. 7 mins. 8 mins. 

13. 5 mins. 45 secs. 22 mins. 

14. 1 min. 30 secs. 5 mins. 

15. 1 min. 30 secs. 

- 16. 9 mins. 20 mins. 

17. 2 mins. 15 secs. 6 mins. 30 secs. 
18. 1 min. 2 mins. 

19. 4 mins. 30 secs. 20 mins. 

20. 1 min. 30 secs. 1 min. 30 secs. 
21. 50 secs. 2 mins. 40 secs. 
22. 15 secs. 1 min, 
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Number of 
Sample of 


Concentration 


tuberculous Cell group 

milk. method, method. 
23. 4 mins. 11 mins. 
24. 3 mins. 2 mins. 
25. 1 min. 15 secs. 3 mins. 30 secs. 
20. 1 min. 30 secs. 3 mins. 
27. 5 mins. 5 mins. 
28. 1 min. 1 min. 

29. 2 mins. 2 mins. 
30. 30 secs. 3 mins. 
31. 3 mins. 1 min. 


The average time taken to find tubercle bacilli in a 
smear prepared by the Cell Group Method was 3 
mins. 5 secs. The average time taken in searching a 
smear prepared according to the Concentration 
Method was 11 mins. 40 secs. 

DISCUSSION. 

In fairness to the originators of both the above 
methods, it is only right to state that a comparison 
was made upon a very much larger number of samples 
of tuberculous milk than those reported upon. The 
last 31 samples of this series were chosen because it 
was felt that after considerable practice the technique 
was more likely to be accurate than in the earlier 
cases, 

The result of the work has shown that the concen- 
tration method may be of value in dealing with 
samples of mixed milk, particularly when the animals 
from which the samples are taken have suffered from 
a previous non-tuberculous mastitis. 

Conclusions. 

The results of the examination of tuberculous milk 
have shown ihe cell group method to be a very much 
more satisfactory method than the concentration 
method. 

In 24 out of 31 samples examined by the above 
methods tubercle bacilli were found more quickly by 
the cell group method than by the concentration 
method. In three samples the concentration method 
proved to be the more rapid. In four samples there 
was no appreciable difference in the time taken 
between the two methods. 

The time taken in the preparation of a milk ssmear 
by the concentration method is between 5} to 6 hours, 
whereas the preparation of a milk smear for the cell 
group method is only 20 minutes. 

It is possible that the concentration method may be 
of value in examining milk from cows with tuberculous 
mastitis which have suffered from other conditions of 
the mammary gland which mask the _ tuberculosis 
lesions. 
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European Veterinary Colleges.*f 
By C. H. Stange, Ames, Iowa. 





The European veterinary colleges are located for 
the most part in beautiful parks. They stress beauty 
more than we do. Our college buildings approach the 
factory type. They try to avoid it. Appreciation of 
the beautiful is a part of education. 

The majority of the European schools do not have 
deans, as we have them, but these colleges are 
governed or administered by a group of professors, 
one of which is elected as director, usually for a period 
of two years. At the end of that time, he goes back 
to his regular work, and a new professor is elected. 
That has one distinct advantage over our method, in 
that it does not take a good man from teaching or 
research and put him into an office job and adminis- 
trative work. 

There is a feeling that American institutions of 
learning are over-organized in the administrative end, 
and that many good men have been diverted from 
important work in teaching and research to make office 
slaves. 

On the average, the professors of European schools 
(usually heads of departments) are better trained than 
in our schools. There are two principal reasons for 
this: The entrance requirements are in no case less 
than what corresponds in the United States to two 
years of college work. The course in all the schools 
(sic) is four and one-half years, except the Holland 
and Denmark school, and in these the course is five 
and one-half years. In most cases, after completing 
the college course, the student is required to spend at 
least six months as an assistant to an approved prac- 
titioner. After this he is given not a degree, but a 
certificate which entitles him to practise (approbierte 
tierarzt). He must go back to school and do addi- 
tional work and pass a special examination to get his 
degree. 

The second reason for the excellence of professors 
is : Education is more highly valued in Europe than 
in this country, and not so much stress is placed upon 
earning capacity. A professor in Europe has a high 
social standing. He is looked up to, and the greatest 
ambition of a good student is to be a great professor 
himself; for this he is willing to work for years as 
assistant at a pittance to acquire a professorship; thus 
the colleges get the pick of the students, the very 
best men. 

The first veterinary college was established by Bour- 
gelat at Lyons, France, in 1761. France has three vet- 
erinary colleges, one at Toulouse, one at Alfort and one 
at Lyons, the oldest. They admit only 100 students to 
the three institutions a year. I was told the entrance 
requirements for veterinary schools are higher than 
for the medical schools. In addition to having the 





* Reprinted from Veterinary Medicine, Chicago, 
March, 1931. 

+ Notes from an address presented at the 43rd 
annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary Medical Asso- 
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same educational training that the medical student 
must have, the veterinary student takes a competitive 
examination, and of those passing the examination, the 
100 ranking highest in grades are admitted to the 
schools; 50 to Alfort, 25 to Toulouse and 25 to Lyons. 
These students are for the most part housed in the 
college buildings. They are allowed off the grounds 
only from 6.00 to 9.00 p.m. on Thursdays, and submit to 
other restrictions that would be most irksome to 
American students. 

In most other countries, however, the students are 
allowed more liberty than in our own schools. The 
student is largely on his own, he can attend classes or 
cut them, but he must pass a very searching examina- 
tion at the end of each course, and usually, unless he 
is very attentive to his work, he fails to pass. 

At the entrance to the Alfort school, there are three 
statues, Bourgelat, Nocard and Bouley. This is custo- 
mary in Europe. They do honour to the great men of 
the profession. Most of the European schools have 
extensive buildings. At Alfort they are just complet- 
ing a small animal building at a cost of $80,000, which 
is very good and would probably cost $150,000 if built 
here. Their museum contains 10,000 specimens. They 
have a library of 40,000 volumes which includes many 
old and very valuable books. 

Italy has ten veterinary colleges. The one at Milan 
is 135 years old and was recently made a branch of the 
University of Milan. It has new buildings, costing 
9,000,000 lira, only four years old, seven in all, and 90 
students. 

Switzerland has two veterinary colleges, one at 
Berne and one at Zurich. They are supported by the 
cantons in which they are located, and not by the Swiss 
government. As the cantons are very small, it is hard 
to get adequate support. The school at Berne had 50 
students last year. The buildings are larger than those 
of Zurich. The Zurich school had 35 students. The 
buildings are old, small and inadequate. My impres- 
sion was this school is built about Frei, the physiolo- 
gist, of whom most of you know. Without him, I sur- 
mise, the school would not amount to much, nor long 
continue. 

The veterinary college at Vienna is 164 years old, 
and it was the first outstanding college in Europe that 
we visited. Three hundred and twenty five students en- 
rolled last year, half of whom are foreigners. Before 


the war it had 600, and some years an even greater: 


number of students. There are 13 professors on the 
faculty at Vienna and 43 assistants. A great deal of 
research work is done by this very active and interest- 
ing faculty. The clinics are divided into several de- 
partments. Franz Benesch, whom most of you know, 
is there. They are building a new small animal build- 
ing larger than ‘that of Alfort. 

The school at Budapest has 235 students. This is the 
school where Hutyra and Marek are located, and I wish 
I had time to tell you more about Doctor Hutyra, who 
is one of the most interesting and best informed mem- 
bers of the profession in Europe. Their average fresh- 
man class is 100, and last year 40 per cent. of them 
failed at the end of the first semester. This is. partly 
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due to the method I spoke of before of putting a 
student on his own. Some students do not discover 
until too late that they must put in their time and 
attend classes if they expect to pass. 

Taxes are unbelievably high in Austria and Hungary, 
and these schools have much difficulty in procuring 
adequate finances. 

The schools in Germany are quite similar to the one 
in Austria. The school at Leipsic is a continuation of 
the old Dresden College. It has all new buildings, and 
was made a part of the University of Leipsic about 
1912. Professor Baum, the anatomist, told us that but 
for the depreciation of the mark he would have had 
better buildings. You see, a certain amount was 
appropriated and as the value of the mark was decreas- 
ing, they were not able to buy as much with it as had 
been planned. Last year they had 150 students. They 
have 10 full professors and the usual large number of 
assistants. Klimmer, author of “ Veterinary Hygiene,” 
in common use in American schools, is in Leipsic. 

The school at Munich is 141 years old. Ernst, author 
of the well-known “ Milk Hygiene,” is located there, as 
is also Doctor Kitt, the pathologist, a most interesting 
man. He thoroughly dislikes Americans, as he feels 
they are to blame for Germany’s defeat in the world 
war. 

The old building in which he works is just full of 
wonderful specimens. One runs into them in all sorts 
of unexpected places. Professor Kitt is an artist as 
well as a pathologist. He has a studio with a lot of oil 
paintings, mostly pathological. When he runs into 
some interesting pathological specimen he sits down 
and puts it in oil on canvas. 

There are 270 students in the school. It is here that 
we first saw them doing work on diseases of fish. Their 
course, as in most German veterinary colleges, includes 
animal husbandry, which is taught as genetics and 
nutrition. Some include work on the diseases of the 
honey bee. 

The school at Berlin is 140 years old and they have 
300 students. The school is housed in about 24 build- 
ings located in a beautiful park. It is in fact a small 
university in itself. This sehool and the one at Han- 
over are under the control of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The other three schools of Germany are a part 
of universities. The schools under the Minister of 
Agriculture seem to fare best as to appropriation. <A 
new surgical building was recently completed and a 
new medical building has been planned. 

The school at Hanover was established in 1778 by 
George III. of England when he was Elector of Han- 
over. It was entirely replaced in 1895 and had last 
year 500 students. Miessner, well-known in_ this 
country for his writings, is at Hanover. They are 
planning to have 40 buildings when their construction 
programme is complete. They have the finest physio- 
logical laboratory in the world, and I think the finest 
operating room I have ever seen is in this building—I 
have never seen anything better in any human or 
veterinary hospital in the world. All the buildings are 
planned for durability. 

The veterinary school at Utrecht, Holland, is 110 
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years old. DeBlieck, a great authority on poultry 
diseases, is director. They granted no veterinary 
degree until 1918, because they said they were not 
authorized to grant them. Six years ago they became 
affiliated with the University of Utrecht. They have 
about 200 students, and again in this school we 
found a new small animal building. Small animal 
practice has developed very fast in Europe since the 
war, and in many schools we found them putting up 
new small animal practice buildings or extending the 
ones they already had. My impression of the Utrecht 
school was very favourable. 

In Europe, generally, new buildings are being added 
chiefly for the departments having to do with food pro- 
ducing animals. The anatomy building at Utrecht they 
claim to be the finest in the world. They have a big 
rotunda extending to the roof of the building and 
topped with a glass dome. The operatnig room was 
glazed tile clear to the ceiling. The museum was very 
large, and had the finest equipment in it we saw any- 
where. As already stated, the course in this school is 
five and one-half years. 

The veterinary school at Brussels was built in 1842. 
They have 100 students. When we got to Brussels 
many of the staff had already gone to attend the 
Veterinary Congress in London, and we didn’t get as 
much information as we should have liked. However, 
our impression was that the school had much the same 
“atmosphere ” as the one at Alfort. The eager desire 
for new information, the activity in research that wads 
so much in evidence in Austria and Germany, was not 
so evident here, nor in the French schools. 

The school at London was a great disappointment. 
Its buildings cannot be characterized as anything but a 
disgrace to the veterinary profession. In fact, they 
frankly state that they are ashamed of them; several 
of their buildings have already been declared unsafe 
for occupancy and some of them are shored up by 
props to keep them from falling down. The tables are 
cut up with pocket knives, the floors are uneven, the 
corridors are dirty and dingy, equipment is lacking. 
The school does not have public support and the 
veterinary profession has been unable to raise funds to 
house it, although great efforts along this line have 


been made, during recent years, among the veterinary 


profession of the British empire. At the time we were 
in London, they were seriously contemplating closing 
the school. 

The Glasgow school I did not visit personally, but I 
was told by veterinarians in our party who did visit it, 
that the buildings are old and ill-equipped. The 
Glasgow school has no government support nor the 
support of the University, nor of the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society. The government evidently deems 
one veterinary school enough for Scotland. However, 
the city of Glasgow is attempting to support the school. 
It is said to have but few students. A. W. Whitehouse, 
formerly of the Colorado Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins, and well known to many of you, is the 
principal. 

The Royal (Dick) Veterinary College is 107 years 
old. Its present buildings were erected in 1923. They 


are not extensive, but they are good, well equipped, 
and the school presents an atmosphere of progress. 
It is well supported and appears to be getting some- 
where. It is by all odds the outstanding school among 
those we saw on the British Isles. 

It is of particular interest to American veterinarians 
because from its portals came Andrew Smith to 
establish and, for almost 50 years, conduct the Ontario 
Veterinary College; from it also came James Law to 
head ‘the Veterinary Department of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell for 40 years, and 
Duncan McEachran, to found and for 37 years to head 
McGill Veterinary College. 

On the whole, I should say that conditions for the 
veterinarian are nowhere near as good in Europe as 
they are here. Their slaughtering is being done at 
municipal abattoirs under veterinary supervision by 
individual butchers. Their meat inspection is not 
centralized and supervised like our own, and is scarcely 
comparable to it. Milk inspection, likewise, is more 
backward than in this country, pasteurization being 
unknown; but the milk is rather generally boiled 
before using. The tuberculin test is not required, but 
some cities require a physical examination of animals 
for tuberculosis before permitting their milk to be sold. 


Sir Frederick Smith Memorial. 
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An interesting fact that has emerged from the recent 
studies that have been made upon the nutritional value 
of milk is that boys gain greater relative benefit from it 
than do girls. The same thing happens with test rats, 
the males reacting more quickly and showing greater weight 
increases than the females.—Journ. Inst. Hyg. 
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Further Parasites of Domestic Animals in 
Malaya. 


By 


G. B. Purvis, F.R.C.V.S. 
FEDERATED Maay States. 


Host. 


Locatiry. 





PARASITE. 











Nematoda. hi a 
Eleophora pali Buffalo Seremban 
(aorta) 
Metastrongylus salmi... Pig (lungs) | do. 
Cheerostrongylus 
pudendotectus ... Pig (lugs) | do. 
*Chlamydonema | F.M.S. and 
preputiale Cat (stomach) | Kedah 
Tetrameres fissipina ... Fowl (proven- 
triculus) | F.M.S. 
Trematoda. 
Fasciola gigantica Ox (liver) Perak 
tEurytrema  pancreati- Ox (pancreas, | do. and Negri 
cum (E. dajit) liver, and | Sembilan 
| small intes- | 
tine) | 
tEurytrema, sp. nov. ... Goat | Ipoh 
(pancreas) 
E. rebelle — Dog and Cat Taiping and 
(pancreas) | Seremban 
tPlaytynosomum concin- | “at (liver, Perak and 
num (== P. fastosum | pancreas | Negri 
and P. planicipitis)...| and = small | Sembilan 
intestine) | 
Linguatulida. 
*Armillifer moniliformis Cat (large Taiping 


and small 


intestine) 
Insecta. 
¥Chrysomyia — besziana Ox and dog | Perak, Kedah 
(larve) (wounds) and Negri 
Sembilan 








‘RemaRKs :—* Kindly identified by Mr. A. W. Noel 
Pillers, F.r.c v.s. Eurytrema rebelle is here recorded for 
the first time from the cat. Specimens from the dog and 
cat measure from 3°83 by 1:52 to 7-3 by 2°33 mm., but | 
have not yet had time to go over all the material. From 
maggots in wounds in the F.M.S. and Kedah I have so 
far only bred out C. besziana. The discovery of rmillifer 
moniliformis in the intestine of the cat is possibly due to 
its habit of preying on harmless snakes, lizards, etc. dt 
seems likely that the host range of this parasite is as yet 
not wholly known. 

REFERENCE. 
+Purvis, G. B. (1931). Vet. Record XI, p. 228. 


In view of the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Great Britain and Ireland the Dominion of Canada _ has 
cancelled all import permits for cattle, sheep and other 
ruminants and swine from England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


The Improvement of Live Stock (Licensing of Bulls) Bill 
has been passed by the Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons. It does not come into operation for three 
years. In the meantime, arrangements are to be made 
for carrying through a voluntary scheme _ involving 
systematic efforts to better the standard of our bulls. 
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Agricultural Research Council. 


In July, 1930, an order in Council directed 
that the Lord President of the Council, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Home 
Secretary, the Secretary of State for Scotland 
and the President of the Board* of 
respectively for the time being should be a Com- 
mittee of the Privy (Council ‘* for the organisa- 
tion and development of Agricultural research,’’ 
It was also ordered that the Lord President of the 
Council should be Chairman, and the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries Vice-Chairman of the 


tducation 


‘* For the purpose of furthering the 
and to 


Committee. 
objects of the — said 
secure such co-ordination and extension of agri- 


, 


Committee,’ 


cultural research throughout the United King- 
dom, an Agricultural Research ‘Council has been 
appointed by Royal Charter. 

Dr. Addison, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries of the present Government, in a reply 
to a question by Mr. Ede in the House of Com- 
mons on the 6th inst., gave the constitution of 
the proposed Council in the first instance of 13 
appointed 


oe 


members, who, he stated, had been 
either on account of their qualifications in one or 
other of the basic sciences underlying agriculture, 
or on account of their general experience of and 
interest in agriculture.’’ The names of the 13 
gentlemen who had accepted appointment to the 
Council were given in last week's issue, and it 
will be a great surprise to readers to note that 
though bacteriologists of the medical profession, 
biologists, mycologists, and bio-chemists have 
been selected for appointment, not a single veteri- 
nary expert has been included. 

Whether this is an accidental omission or a 
considered decision on the part of the Committee 
and its advisers remains yet to be seen, but so far 
as can be gathered from the reply of the Minister 
of Agriculture, a circumstance is disclosed which 
is entirely wrong, opposed to the best interests of 
the agricultural community, and certainly war- 
ranting the severest condemnation of a profes- 
sion which is so closely allied to agriculture and 
agricultural research. Surely veterinary science 


is ‘* one or other of the basic sciences underlying 


’” 


agriculture ’’ and that some account must be 
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attached to the veterinary profession and _ its 
individual numbers for ‘* their general experience 
of and interest in agriculture ’’—to quote the 
words of the Minister himself. The control of 
live-stock diseases forms the very essence of the 
success of agriculture. One has only to instance 
the prevalence of grass-sickness in animals, and 
those anzrobic diseases of stock attributable to 
plant and soil infection, which cannot be investi- 
gated and effectively controlled without the 
immediate association of the veterinary expert and 
the application of veterinary science. 

It is therefore most strongly urged that this 
omission—if it is an omission—should be repaired 
without delay, and that in the interests of applied 
agricultural and veterinary sciences alike, at least 
one, but preferably two members of the veterinary 
profession be included on the Council, so that 
team work in research may be the more perfect, 
and productive of the greatest possible benefit to 
the agricultural community. It is difficult to 
reconcile non-inclusion of the veterinary scientist 
on the Council in view of the presumption that 
one of the first acts of the Council would be to 
press for the reduction of the incidence and great 
losses incurred through such diseases as con- 
tagious abortion, tuberculosis, and swine fever, 
to say nothing of the urgent necessity for con- 
tinued action in respect to the difficult problem 
of foot-aud-inouth disease. Moreover, it would 
seem apparent that the Ministry of Agriculture 
does recognise veterinary science as a basic or an 
associated factor of agriculture, for under the 
heading of Agricultural Research Scholarships the 
Ministry ‘* awards annually a number of research 
scholarships in agricultural (including veterinary) 
science,’’ and in the list of basic sciences for 
which scholarships are open, veterinary science is 
specifically mentioned. The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, too, is alive to the importance 
and necessity for the assignment to veterinary 
science of a definite place in their annual summary 
of scientific and economic research work in agri- 
culture, contributions to which are furnished by 
prominent veterinary scientists of the day on sub- 
jects of vital interest to owners and breeders of 


live-stock. 

In framing the constitution of the Agricultural 
Research Council it would be tragic, with our 
agricultural wealth and traditions, if the Admini- 
strators of State attached less importance to stock 
raising than to the cultivation of crops, and in 
the recital by the Minister of Agriculture of the 


names of those who have been appointed, one is 
tempted to assume that such is the case, and that, 
as in the past, there will be a continuance of 
neglect of animal disease research both from the 
academic and practical aspects of it. What a 
different picture is presented by South Africa. 
The address on ‘‘ Veterinary Science and Agri- 
culture ’’ by P. J. Du Toit, B.A., DR. PHIL., DR. 
MED, VET., President, Section of Agriculture, 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Bristol, 1930, published in _ the 
Veterinary Record of September 27th, 1930, and 
the discussion opened by Dr. W. H. Andrews, 
explains the position most perfectly and is recom- 
mended for careful perusal. Extracts from the 
last two paragraphs may be quoted :— 

‘** To-day, veterinary science is looked upon as 
a field of work which offers almost unlimited 
scope for research and which, in its practical appli- 
cation, may bring untold benefit to a country.’’ 

‘* The hope may be expressed that, in future, 
in this august gathering also, veterinary science 
may continue to occupy a place commensurate 
with its scientific achievements and with the rdle 
which it seems destined to play in the development 
of the British Empire.’’ 

And the concluding words of the leading article 
of the same date may be repeated :—‘‘ It is now 
impossible for veterinary science or any other 
branch of science to work in isolation, and colla- 
boration with other branches is not merely of 
value: it has become essential. While we feel 
strongly that progress in veterinary science must 
come mainly by and through the efforts of veteri- 
narians, we also consider that our profession will 
best effect its legitimate aims, and attain its 
proper position, by co-operating freely with 
others, and by taking as active a part as possible 
in scientific meetings of a broad and general 
nature.”’ 

We may add that if facilities for useful service 
are not placed in our way in this country, nor 
recognition of our value extended to us by those 
in authority, the country cannot expect efficiency, 
and must rest content with prevailing disease and 
the crushing expense attached thereto. 





According to a number of observers, scientific work in 
the Soviet republics is in a flourishing condition, and the 
Lancet suggests that the survival of the independence of 
science may be a bright spot on the Russian horizon. The 
same thing, unfortunately, is not true of medicine. The 
Five-Years’ Plan includes the training of 37,500 medical 
practitioners, but owing to the scarcity of qualified teachers, 
this training has to be very curtailed and intensive, 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 





A Most Unusual Accident. 


By 
Dr. H. H. Curson, 
P.O. Onderstepoort, Transvaal 





While at Sihitwa Store (Lake Ngami) on Novem- 
ber 19th, 1930, Mr. C. Westcobb, the manager, showed 
me the spectacle represented in the figure. 
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He further explained that a fortnight previously a 
cow, while rubbing herself in the fork of a camel- 
thorn tree (Acacia giraffae) had apparently fallen and 
so become wedged in the fork of the tree. Terrific 
struggling had clearly taken place, but release was 
impossible. On being found, the animal was already 
dead, and an effort made to remove the carcass, by 
cutting the trunk shown lying in the photograph, failed. 
Vultures, however, were soon upon the scene and, 
pecking at the back passages, had within a short time 
worked a way into the abdominal and_ thoracic 
cavities, consuming the contents as they gorged. The 
shell, formed by the vertebral column, ribs and 
muscles, had not putrefied, but, remarkable to relate, 
had mummified. 

On passing the same spot on December 3lst, 1930, 
the carcass was still there. 





Extraction of Fourth Superior Molar in 
the Dog.* 


By 
John B. Cheshire. 
MANHATTAN, INAN. 





Among the many cases presented at the clinic of 
the Veterinary Division of the Kansas State College 
are dental cases in the dog. 

Meadows, an aged greyhound, the most outstanding 
stud-dog of the breed in this country, was admitted 
to the clinic April 7th, 1931, for physical examination. 

Clinical observations revealed the following abnor- 
malities. A foul breath which, upon checking the 





* Reprinted from Veterinary Medicine, Chicago, June, 


1931, 
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teeth, proved to be due to decay of the fourth molar 
tooth of the upper arcade. The gums were separated 
from the tooth at the gingival margin. They were 
inflamed, and pain was evidenced when slight pressure 
was applied. 


Treatment.—The dog was assigned to the hospital, 
and the tooth extracted at once by Dr. E. J. Frick. 


Operation.—Due to the anatomical structure and 
direction in which the roots of this tooth are situated 
in the dog, it is not readily extracted as is the case of 
the other teeth in this animal, even though loosened 
by disease. : 

The necessitated removal of this tooth bears a two- 
fold significance. 

1. The principal object is to relieve pain and improve 
the general health of the dog, the causative factor 
being decay of the tooth. 

2. Removal of the tooth to afford drainage of the 
maxillary sinus in the case of lachrymal fistula. 

The removal of the tooth is advisable, and is the 
logical procedure, since the lachrymal fistula will not 
respond to other therapeutic measures. 

The operation is best performed with the patient 
in the standing position placed upon a table equipped 
for raising or lowering to accommodate the desired 
height, which is regulated according to the size of the 
dog subjected to the operation. Some operators prefer 
to secure the patient upon the operating table in 
dorsal recumbency, but this places the mouth of the 
dog in an awkward position. 

Nerve blocking is the ideal type of anesthesia. 

The instruments of choice for administering 
anesthesia are a glass hyperdermic syringe, which is 
easy to sterilize and convenient to handle, and a 20- 
gauge needle two inches long. 

Procaine has been the preferred anesthetic, because 
it is constant in action and is comparatively non-toxic. 

The infra-orbital nerves are the largest branches of 
the maxillary nerve. They pass through the infra- 
orbital canal and contribute filaments to the teeth 
called dental branches. 

To block the infra-orbital nerve, select a point about 
one and one-half inches below the lateral canthus of 
the eye in the space between the posterior border of 
the malar bone and the anterior border of the coronoid 
process of the mandible. 

The field should be shaved and disinfected and an 
insensitive wheal made in the skin at the point of 
insertion of the needle. The needle is inserted verti- 
cally through the soft tissues in the space between 
the outer border of the coronoid process of the man- 
dible and the malar bone until it passes the edge of 
the latter. It is then directed forward along an imagi- 
nary line that would reach the gingival margin of 
the upper incisor teeth, until the point of the needle 
reaches the: maxillary foramen where the nerve is 
lodged and the injection is to be made. This is at a 
depth of approximately one and one-half inches from 
the surface in a dog of average size. Inject 2 c.c. of 
a 2 per cent. procaine solution. Incline the dog’s 
head downward so that the solution will remain 
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around the nerve. Anzsthesia should be complete in 
ten minutes, and last for approximately twenty 
minutes. 

After the anzsthesia was complete a piece of tape 
was placed around each jaw behind the canine teeth 
and held by an assistant. By upward and downward 
traction of the tape speculum the jaws were separated 
to permit the introduction of instruments into the 
patient’s mouth. 

The first step in extraction of this tooth consists in 
dividing the tooth into anterior and posterior halves 
with a pair of bone cutters. The second step is to 
grasp the posterior half of the tooth with a pair of 
canine tooth forceps, and pull in a downward and 
forward direction. The third and last step consists of 
pulling the remaining section of the tooth in a down- 
ward and backward direction. When these steps are 
followed, extraction of the fourth molar tooth is com- 
paratively easy. 

After Treatment.—The dental cavity was flushed 
daily with a 1 per cent. potassium permanganate solu- 
tion for its deodorizing effect as well as to provide 
asepsis. 

REFERENCE. 

Frank, Dr. E. R. ‘* Dental Anwthesia in the Dog.” 

Journ, A.V.M..A., xxiii, June, 1928, n.s. 26, (2) pp. 232-233. 


Agricultural Research Council. 


The following letter, from the pen of Major-General Sir 
John Moore, appeared in Monday’s issue of The Times :— 
To tHE Epiror or ‘* THe TiMEs.”’ 

Sir,—Dr. Addison, in his reply to Mr. Ede in the House 
of Communs yesterday, regarding the setting up by Royal 
Charter of a council for the organization and development 
of agricultural research, gives the constitution of the pro- 
posed council of 13 members, who, it is stated, have been 
*“ appointed either on account of their qualifications in 
one or other of the basic sciences underlying agriculture, or 
on account of their general experience of and interest in 
agriculture.”’ 

May I point out that though there are bacteriologists 
of the medical profession, biologists, mycologists, and 
chemists on the council, not a single veterinary sé¢ientist 
has been included? Surely veterinary science is one of 


” 


‘* the basic sciences underlying agriculture ’’ and the con- 
trol of livestock diseases forms the very essence of the 
success of agriculture. One has only to instance the pre- 
valence of grass sickness in animals and those other 
anzrobic diseases of stock which are traceable to soil 
infection, which cannot be investigated and effectively con- 
trolled without the immediate association of the veterinary 
expert and the application of veterinary science. 

I therefore urge the inclusion, without delay, of at least 
one, but preferably two, members of the veterinary pro- 
fession on the council, so that team work in research may 
be the more perfect. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Moore. 


16 Frognal Lane, N.W.3. 
July 7th. 
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Abstracts. 





[Gastro-intestinal Catarrh of Cattle due to Iron- 
bearing Fumes. HENNEMAN, J., Wien. Tierarztl. 
Monats., XVIII, 8, pp. 225-231.] 


Investigations were carried out on a disease affecting 
cattle on farms in proximity to magnesite works. Con- 
fined animals as well as grazing stock were affected and 
cases were more numerous when the furnaces were 
working. The incidence increased during drought but 
quickly decreased in wet weather. The disease area 
coincided largely with the direction of the prevailing 
winds and more cases occurred in the valleys than on 
the hills. Sheep were not susceptible. The symptoms 
exhibited were a watery diarrhoea, accompanied by 
straining, cessation of feeding and slightly icteric mu- 
cous membranes. Milk cows showed a fall in milk 
yield, and in some cases a peculiar taste in the milk 
was reported. There were no respiratory, heart or 
urogenital symptoms. Post-mortem examination 
showed the presence of numerous black particles in 
the alimentary tract accompanied by thickening of the 
mucous membrane. Chemical examination showed that 
the black particles were composed largely of iron and 
iron oxide, these being also proved to be present in the 
hay and on the pastures. Sulphurous acid, present in 
the fumes, was eliminated as a possible cause of the 
symptoms by the complete absence of respiratory and 
urogenital disturbance. There was no evidence of any 
increase in the incidence of tuberculosis or osteoma- 
lacia, although the conditions had prevailed for many 
years. 

J. K. B. 


| Contribution to the Knowledge of Warble Flies. 

GansserR, A., Schweiz Irch. f. Tierhlk. 1931. No. 3. | 

The author captured a female warble fly and observed its 
mode of egg-laying, when confined under a large glass cover. 
The fly had access to moss, some dried calf skin 
and some tail hairs from an ox. As the fly laid 
all the eggs in the moss, the author believes that this may 
occur in nature and that cattle may become parasitised 
by direct ingestion of plant matter in which eggs have been 
laid. Perhaps larva which are found in the upper air 
passages arrive there direct from the herbage also. In a 
careful study of gullets containing Hypoderma larvz it 
was found that the latter were only present in the connec- 
tive tissue on the outer aspect of the organ. This suggests 
that the larve reach that position directly from the outside 
(presumably through the skin) and not via the interior of 
the @sophagus. Later they move to the lumbar region in 
«a manner yet obscure. 

The author compared the buzzing of the warble flies with 
that of a bee and bluebottle, with the result that both the 
last two were found to be twice as loud as the warble, the 
bee having a higher note and the blue-bottle having one of 
the same pitch. 


y. 2. 
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Parasites and Parasitisms of Domestic Animals.* 
SELECTED ARTICLES FROM ‘‘VETERINARY MEDICINE,’’ 1930-31. 


This is a collection of 30 articles, occupying 80 pages, 
which have recently appeared in a well-known American 
veterinary periodical. Five are by M. C. Hall, two by 
D. M. Campbell, two by F. D. Patterson and two by 
Horning and Mckee, whilst the remainder are the work ot 
different writers, so that 24 authors have contributed. 

The range of subjects is wide and it is not possible to 
mention them all. Dr. Hall’s papers include: ‘* The 
internal Parasites of Sheep and thejr control *?; ‘* The 
internal Parasites of the Dog *’; ‘* The internal Parasites 
of Swine,’’? and ‘‘ The use of Drugs in the Treatment of 
Diseases caused by Nematode Worms."’ The last-named is 
an abstract of a paper presented at the last International 
Veterinary Congress held in London. There is a similar 
abridged edition of Mr. E. L. Taylor’s paper. Many other 
subjects receive attention, such as Poultry lice, Coccidiosis, 
Mange, Equine Strongylosis, Ear mites, Blackhead, Tape- 
worms in dogs and in poultry, and.fox parasites. There 
is a large number of illustrations. 

Especial mention should be made of an article on 
by D. C 
Campbell, the energetic Editor. This contains no less 


** Examination of Faces for Parasitic Kggs,”’ 


than 54 photos, mostly from Benbrook’s original work, 
showing methods and many different eggs and coccidia. 
This alone is worth the money. In the article on Follicular 
Mange ultra violet light is only described as a_ useful 
adjuvant to other treatment instead of occupying such a 
high place as it does in the opinion of many European 
workers. It appears that Dr. Lentz entertains no doubt 
whatever that the condition is due to Demodex folliculorum 
and the finding of this parasite is regarded as positively 
diagnostic. It is well known, however, in this country, 
that Demodex occurs on the dog without lesions. In 
certain cases the scientific names used are likely to cause 
one some surprise, such as those Dr. Wenger employs for 
the ear mites. 

In general terms, it must be regarded as a distinctly 
useful brochure, the perusal of and constant reference to 
which will be of great benefit to those who practise among 
horses, ruminants, small animals or poultry. It is not 
stated how one is to obtain it in this country, but no doubt 
publishers of veterinary books would do so. 


A. W.N. P.. 





* Publisher, Veterinary Magazine Corporation, Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 


World Poultry Congress, 1933. 

The International Review of Poultry Science, the official 
organ of the World Poultry Science Association, which 
is primarily responsible for the World Poultry Congresses, 
contains a statement by Dr. B. J. C. te Hennepe, Euro- 
pean secretary, to the effect that the exhibition in con- 
nection with the fifth congress in Rome in 1933 will be 
held in the Forum of Trajan, where, it is suggested, the 
cocks will crow again after 2,000 years. The opening and 
closing general sessions of the congress will be held in 
the capitol, and the ordinary sessions will take place on 
the premises of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Quarterly Meeting of Council. 


** Quorum * Attendance at Birmingham. 


The decision arrived at on the occasion of the April 
Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., that this year’s provincial 
meeting (other than that held on the occasion of Congress) 
should be held at Birmingham, all but resulted in a fiasco, 
it being well after the advertised time for the meeting that 
a sixth (and final) member of Council arrived to support 
the President and create the requisite quorum. More- 
over, the complete defection of members of committees 
(other than the President) during the morning resulted in a 
curtailment of proceedings of Council consequent upon 
the resultant absence of reports of three standing com- 
mittees due to be held at that period. 

The following were present at the Council Meeting, which 
was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Tuesday, 
June 30th, 1931: the President (Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson), 
Mr. W. H. Brooke, Major Brennan De Vine, and Messrs. 
Howel V. Hughes, W. D. Rees, W. R. Watson and J. H. 
Wynne, together with the Solicitor (Mr. C. O. Langley) 
and the Secretary (Mr. F. Knight). 

The Minutes of the previous quarterly meeting of 
Council, having received publication in the Veterinary 
Record, were taken as read and were confirmed and signed. 

Arising out of the minutes of the January meeting, the 
Secretary read a letter, dated May 6th, 1931, which had 
been received from the Hon. Secretary of the Scottish 
Branch, protesting against the action of the Council in 
limiting, by resolution passed on January 6th, 1931, the 
grant towards the expenses of holding Scottish Branch meet- 
ings to £5 per annum, irrespective of the number of meet- 
ings held, and requesting the Council to reconsider their 
ruling on the basis of granting £5 per meeting, with a 
maximum available sum of £20 per annum. 

After discussion, it was Agreed, on the proposition of 
Major Dr Vine, seconded by Mr. Rees, to refer the matter 
to the Finance Committee for re-consideration and report 
to Council. 

Arising out of the minutes of the April Meeting of 
Council, the Secretary read the following communication 
from Professor James Macqueen, Past President of the 
Association :— 

‘* Dear Mr. Knight,—I beg to thank you for your letter 
conveying the resolution in my favour recently passed at 
an Extraordinary Meeting of the N.V.M.A. 

I am deeply grateful to the Association for this mark 
of appreciation of my very meagre services and T much 
regret my inability to continue to discharge the duties of 
President. However, | hope to be able before long to 
render some assistance in promoting the welfare of the 
N.V.M.A. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Macguren.”’ 

Ifampstead General Hospital, 

N.W.1. 
lpril 26th, 1931. 
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The Presipent commented, amid applause, that they were 
very pleased to receive that letter from their esteemed Past 
President. 

Also arising, a letter (addressed to the Secretary) was read 
from the Secretary of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund (dated April 16th, 1931) in the following terms :— 

** Thank you for your letter of the 16th instant enclosing 
cheque for £50, being a special donation by the N.V.M.A. 
to this Fund. This unexpected gift will, 1 am sure, give 
the utmost pleasure to the Council of the Fund, especially 
as at the present moment the demands on our resources are 
far more than we can meet. My Council would desire me 
to request you to convey to your Council their most cordial 
thanks for this very timely help.’’ 

The Presipent observed that that letter required no 
action, except that, in his capacity as Hon. Secretary of 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, he desired to 
express his deep appreciation of the generosity of 
the Association to the Fund. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Central 
Division, intimating that the Division fully agreed with the 
Royal College and the N.V.M.A. in the views expressed 
by those bodies concerning the reprehensible practice of 
the display by members, on their notepaper or account 
forms, of letters indicative of the possession of other than 
academic or professional qualifications. 

The Secretary reported that, as requested by Council, 
invitations had been sent to all local authorities to appoint 
their veterinary inspector as a representative of the Congress 
of the Association at Norwich. The following local 
authorities had (at June 25th) appointed delegates accord- 
ingly :— 

London County Council, Dumbarton County Council, 
Manchester Corporation (two delegates), Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, Southampton Town Council, Leeds City Council, 
Edinburgh City Council, Lanark County Council, Hull 
Corporation, Suffolk County Council, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Corporation, Glamorgan County Council, Surrey 
County Council, Peterborough Corporation, Huddersfield 
Corporation, Ayr County Council, Aberdeen County Council, 
Birmingham Corporation, Rutherglen Corporation, Paisley 
Corporation, Norwich Corporation, Liverpool Corporation, 
West Ham Corporation, Cumberland County Council, 
Aberdeen Corporation, North Riding Council and Salop 
County Council. 

Summary.—County Councils, 10; Town and _ City 
Councils, 16. ; 

The PRestpent expressed .the warmly-applauded view 
that it was very nice to think that (as was evidenced by 
that list) local authorities were beginning to look upon 
the Association’s Congress as one to which it was well 
worth while to send a delegate. 

It was decided to issue reminders to those local authori- 
ties from which no definite reply had yet been received, and 
also that invitations should be sent to those local authori- 
ties in Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State who 
employ a whole-time veterinary officer, and, in addition, 
that invitations should be issued to the Ministries of Agri- 
culture, London, Dublin and Belfast. 

In this connection, a letter was read from Mr. A. M. 
Trotter, of Glasgow, suggesting that local authorities which 
have appointed their Veterinary Inspector to attend the 
Congress should be given the opportunity of sending addi- 


tional representatives thereto, 
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After discussion, the decision arrived at at the previous 
meeting of Council was re-affirmed, viz. : that invitations 
to Congress should be limited to the veterinary officer of a 
local authority. It was, however, agreed that the matter 
should be re-opened at the Norwich Council Meeting. 


Further arising from the last minutes, a letter, dated 
May 6th, 1931, was read from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Scottish Branch, in the following terms :— 


** T was instructed to ask you to place before the Council 
of the N.V.M.A. a protest by the Executive Committee of 
the Scottish Branch of the Association against the resolution 
of the Council to hold the next Meeting of the Council in 
Birmingham. The Committee had been led to understand 
that to facilitate attendance at meetings of members from 
the northern parts of Great Britain the Council would hold 
a least one meeting at some centre conveniently situated 
for those members who live in the north. The Committee 
were unanimously of the opinion that a less convenient 
centre than Birmingham could hardly have been chosen. 
I was instructed to point out that it is infinitely easier to 
travel from Scotland and many parts of the north of 
England to London than to Birmingham, while the respective 
costs are not greatly diflerent. The Branch Committee are 
confident that members in the north will unanimously view 
the proposal to hold this meeting in Birmingham as most 
ungenerous, in view of the honorable understanding which 
has been entered into by the Council to hold at least one 
meeting at some centre convenient of access for the northern 
members. ”’ 

The Council instructed the Secretary to acknowledge the 
receipt of this communication and to inform the Hon. 
Secretary of the Scottish Branch that its contents had been 
duly noted. 

The Secretary reported that, in accordance with the 
instructions of Council, copies of the Association’s ‘* Scheme 
for the Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis in England and 
Wales ”’ had been sent to the following bodies : The County 
Councils Association, The National Farmers’ Union, The 
English Jersey Cattle Society, The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and The British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, while, at their own request, copies had also 
been forwarded to The Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
The Central Council of Milix Kecording Societies and The 
National Cattle Breeders’ Association. The Secretary 
added that he understood that the National Cattle Breeders’ 
Association embraced all the herd societies with the excep- 
tion of the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

In connection with this matter, the following letter (dated 
May 8th, 1931) was read from the Secretary of the National 
Cattle Breeders’ Association :— 


** At the Annual General Meeting of this Association held 
on Wednesday, the 6th instant, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, and I was instructed to send a copy 
of the same to you for your Council’s consideration :— 

““* That the National Cattle Breeders’ Association 
have been informed that the National Veterinary 
Medical Association have prepared a scheme for the 
increase of tubercle-free herds in England and Wales. 
This Association is of opinion that a sound scheme, 
with this end in view, is desirable and would welcome 
an opportunity to discuss the scheme with the National 
Veterinary Medical Association.’ ”’ 


The PrREsIDENT observed that it was satisfactory to note 
that, in addition to those bodies to which copies of the 
Association’s scheme had been sent, other important organi- 
sations had been interested to the extent of asking for 
copies: these had, of course, been sent. They would see, 
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moreover, that the National Cattle Breeders’ Association 
desired an opportunity of discussing the scheme with the 
N.V.M.A. The N.V.M.A. Veterinary Inspectors’ Com- 
mittee had dealt with the scheme and he would like to 
suggest that that committee be asked to nominate one or 
two people for the purpose. 

Major Dr Vine said that he would like to suggest 
that not only the Cattle Breeders’ Association but also all 
those bodies which had been supplied with copies of the 
scheme, together with representatives of every Division 
of the ‘* National ’’ should be called to a_ national 
conference, to be held in London, possibly under the 
auspices of the present Lord Mayor, to discuss the question. 
The present Lord Mayor was anxious to help in that 
way and would, he was sure, welcome the holding of 
such a conference at Guildhall. The veterinary profession 
had discussed that matter for two years and had issued that 
scheme, and he thought the time was ripe for a discussion 
of that question at a national conference. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that some of the bodies which 
had received the scheme had simply acknowledged it and 
had stated that they were going to give it consideration. 

Major Dr Vine observed that if notice were given of 
a national conference to be held in January or March 
of next year, these bodies would consider the scheme 
with that conference in view. 

Mr. Ress proposed that the Veterinary Inspectors’ Com- 
mittee be asked to consider the organisation of a con- 
ference between representatives of the N.V.M.A. and_ all 
other interested bodies. 

Major De VINE seconded the proposition, which was 
carried unanimously, while it was decided that the 
reply to the Cattle Breeders’ Association’s Committee should 
inform that body that the proposal to organise a national 
conference, under the ayspices of the N.V.M.A., in which 
all the breed societies would be asked to participate, was 
under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT now informed the Council that, with 
regard to the special committee on editorial organisation, 
he had deferred calling a meeting of that committee pend- 
ing the return from America and Canada of Major G. W. 
Dunkin. Major Dunkin had now returned and the com- 
mittee would therefore proceed with its deliberations forth- 
with. He merely made that statement in explanation 
of the absence of any report to Council from that special 
committee. 

Correspondence. 

(1) From the following members of Council, apologising 
for their inability to attend the meeting :— ‘ 

Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, Major G. W. Dunkin, Major F. LL. Gooch, 
Principal F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. J. Holroyd, Mr. P. J. 
Howard, Mr. T. Eaton Jones, Major H. Kirk, Mr. G. P. 
Male, Mr. G. T. Matthews, Mr. N. H. MacAlister, Captain 
J. McAllan, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Mr. S. J. Motton, Mr. W. 
Nairn, Mr. R. Barons Nalder, Captain A. W. Noel Pillers, 
Mr. k. Porter-Smith, Captain R. Simpson, Mr. H. P. 
Standley (senr.), Major D. S. Rabagliati, Captain J. R. 
Rider, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Mr. W. Watt, Dr. A. W. 
Whitehouse, Major W. N. Wright, Captain W. G. Wragg 
(Hon. Treasurer), and Lieut.-Colonel T, Dunlop Young. 


(2) The Presipent said that, under the heading 
‘** Correspondence,’’ he had to report that opportunity was 
taken of Major Dunkin’s visit to America and Canada 
to send a message to the members of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. The message read :— 

“To our Brother Members of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Greeting. 

“ The President, Council and Members of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland desire to take the opportunity 
afforded by the visit to the United States of America 
of their esteemed colleague, Major George William 
Dunkin, M.R.C.V.S, D.V.H., to extend to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association the hand of fraternal 
fellowship, and a cordial assurance of their high appre- 
ciation of the valuable contribution which the American 
Veterinary Medical Association is making towards 
the achievement of our common ideals—the fostering 
of the corporate spirit among Veterinarians and the 
advancement of Veterinary Science. 

** May success and prosperity continue to reward 
the noble work of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Signed this 27th day of April, 1931. 

“On behalf of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 

““ P. J. Simpson, President.”’ 

Proceeding, the President informed the Council that, in 
reference to that message, a letter, dated May 28th, 1931, 
had been received from the Secretary of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association, in the following terms :— 

“The Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association, 
assembled in annual meeting at Springfield, Illinois, 
U.S.A., extends through your distinguished representa- 
tive, Major G. W. Dunkin, its greetings and 
expressions of goodwill to the members of your 
organisation. We reciprocate fully the kind greetings 
and generous felicitations of our confréres in the British 


Isles as conveyed by Major Dunkin. 

“This Association further desires to express its 
appreciation of the visit of your distinguished repre- 
sentative, Major Dunkin, and we have accepted his 
visit as a distinct privilege and honour.”’ 

The Association had also received, continued the Presi- 
dent, the following letter, dated June 8th, 1931, from 
the President of the Ontario Veterinary Association :— 

“A very distinguished member of your Association, 
Major G. W. Dunkin, M.R.c v.s., D.V.H., on his recent 
—and all too brief—visit to Toronto, brought to us 
cordial fraternal greetings from the N.V.M.A. May 
we express to you our sincere thanks for these messages 
and assure you that they are very much appreciated. 

“At a meeting of our Council, held just prior to 
Major Dunkin’s arrival, we were instructed to convey 
to you, through the kindness of Major Dunkin, the 
most sincere expressions of goodwill and admiration 
for the magnificent work being done by the N.V.M.A. 
for the Profession. At this time, when we are con- 
fronted with the administration of a new Act, our 
interest in your work is intensified and we are better 
able to appreciate the difficulties that you have had 
to overcome. 








—— 
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**We have been more than happy to have had 
Major Dunkin with us and we have profited by the 
information that he has so generously given us on 
many matters. 

‘* With sincere and cordial good wishes from our 
Association . . .”’ 

The Council with acclamation confirmed the action 
taken by the President in this connection, and cordially 
endorsed his reference to the pleasure afforded by the 
receipt of these expressions of goodwill from American 
and Canadian confréres. 

The President continued by saying that, while these 
mutual greetings were before the Council, he desired their 
permission to bear similar greetings to their friends in 
Denmark on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to 
Copenhagen. He thought that the exchange of such 
greetings between the veterinarians of one country and 
another, whenever suitable opportunity offered, was well 
worth while. 

The Council, with applause, indicated assent. 


Reports of Special Committees, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE VETERINARY ADVISORY OFFICERS. 

The Secretary in the absence of the Chairman of this 
committee (Mr. J. W. MelIntosh), read the following 
report :-— 

Since the April Meeting of Council the Association has 
received from the Ministry of Agriculture a draft of revised 
instructions to Veterinary Advisory Officers with a request 
for its observations thereon. Inasmuch as a similar com- 
munication had been addressed to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, a joint meeting of the Association’s 
Committee and the Parliamentary Committee R.C.V.S., 
was arranged. This took place on June 4th, when various 
resolutions were passed recommending changes in the new 
instructions. These resolutions were forwarded to the 
Ministry on June 9th and are still receiving their con- 
sideration. 

The Presipent, in inviting discussion of the report, 
observed that they would note that the matter of Veterinary 
Advisory Officers had not been quite cleared up. 

Mr. HuGues asked if it would be possible for the opinion 
of the general practitioner to be obtained before they, 
as a Council, gave the scheme their blessing. 

The Preswwenrt replied that it would be somewhat difficult 
to circularise 3,000 practitioners and secure their views. 
They had a good proportion of general practitioners serving 

. . . / 
on that special committee, and the committee as a whole 
were fully aware of the troubles that had existed in the 
past. The committee had still to meet again before it 
save its final report. 

Major Dre Vine observed that any member of the pro- 
fession who felt that he would like to put forward his point 
of view could write to the Chairman of the Committee. 

The report was received and adopted, on the proposition 
of Mr. Wynne, seconded by Mr. Watson. 

SpeciaL COMMITTEE re FEES FoR INSURANCE.—The follow- 
ing report of the Committee was read by the Secretary, 
in the absence of the Chairman of the Committee (Major 
F. L. Gooch) :— 

The Special Committee appointed at the April Meeting 
of the Council for the purpose of enquiring into the fees 
paid by insurance companies to veterinary surgeons for 
the examination of and report on animals proposed for 
insurance met at 2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1, on May 7th, 1931. 
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Major F. L. Gooch occupied the Chair, and the Presi- 
dent (Colonel Simpson), Major Over and Mr. H. L. Roberts 
were also present. 

Correspondence with Major R. F. Wall and Mr. H. P. 
Standley on the subject was submitted, together with the 
scales of fees paid by (i) tariff offices. and (ii) non-tariff 
companies for such examinations. 

After discussion, it was agreed to report to the July 
Council Meeting as follows :— 

The Committee consider that the fee paid by the 
Tariff Companies to veterinary surgeons for the exami- 
nation of a single animal proposed for insurance is a 
fair proportion of the premiums obtained by these 
companies, bearing in mind that the majority of 
proposals in livestock insurance are made by the small 
owner on animals of low value. 

Any increase of fees paid to veterinary surgeons 
would have to be borne by the insurer and this would 
mean higher premiums, which the small owner possibly 
could not afford to pay, thus causing a decrease in 
this class of insurance. 

The Committee are of the opinion, however, that as 
the insurance companies obtain the same premium for 
each animal in the same class insured by an owner, 
there should be no reduction in the fee paid to the 
veterinary surgeon when examining two or more 
animals on the same premises. 

The Committee therefore recommend that the so- 
called ‘‘ Turn-out Fee *’ should be abolished and sug- 
gest that the scale of fees should be as follows :— 


INSURED VALUE. & s. d 
For each animal up to £50... wh 0 8 0 
For each animal over £50 to £100... 010 O 
For each animal over £100 to £300 ... 012 6 
For each animal over £300... ae 110 


These fees to cover mileage to premises situated 
within a radius of two miles of the veterinary surgeon's 
premises. Outside the radius of two miles an extra 
6d. per mile each way should be allowed. 

It was agreed that, in the meantime, the Chairman should 
endeavour to ascertain, for the information of the Council, 
the views on the subject of one of the Companies engaged 
in this class of insurance. 

A letter was read which the Chairman of the Committee 
had received from the Secretary of the Accident Offices 
Association, stating that he would be pleased to submit 
the suggested new scale of fees to the next meeting of 
his General Purposes Committee, and that he would advise 
him, in due course, of the views of the committee. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. Kees, seconded by Mr. 
HuGues, the report was received and adopted. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 

FINANCE AND GENERAL PurRPOsES COMMITTEE.—The follow- 
ing report of this committee was read by the Secretary :— 

Two meetings of the Finance and General Purposes Com- 
mittee have been held since the April meeting of Council. 

Attention has been given at each of these meetings to 
the list of members in arrears with their subscriptions, and 
as a result of the steps which have been taken the collec- 
tion of these is progressing satisfactorily. 

The Balance Sheet and Revenue Account for the year 
1930 have been received from the Auditors, and approved 
for presentation to the Annual General Meeting. These 
show the finances of the Association to be in a satisfactory 
condition. 

Application has been made by Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Wingfield & Wykes for an increase in their fee as Auditors 
from 20 guineas to 35 guineas because of the growth in 
the work of the audit since the fee was last fixed. 

After going fully into the matter the Committee have 
agreed to fall in with the Auditors’ request. 

The, finances of the Association during April and May, 
particulars of which have been circularised to all Members 
of the Council, will be dealt with by the Hon. Treasurer 
in his Report. 
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The PreEsIDENT, as Chairman of the Committee, moved 
the reception and adoption of the report, saying that there 
was little in it which called for comment. The Council 
would see that they had authorised an increase of 15 
guineas in the Auditors’ fee. 

Replying to Major Dre Vine, who commented that the 
addition seemed a large one, the President agreed that that 
was so, but the auditors’ work had undoubtedly largely 
increased and they had had a big task in connection 
with negotiations with the income tax authorities. 

Major De VINE enquired if it would be permissible 
to ask what percentage of members had failed to pay 
their membership subscriptions. 

The Secretary replied that, at the time of the last 
meeting of the Finance Committee, there were 22 members 
who had not paid their subscriptions for last year, and 
133 who had yet to pay the present year’s subscription. 
‘The total number of members was 1,664. 

Major De Vine commented that that was a very satis- 
factory state of affairs (Hear, hear.) In making his 
enquiry he had at the back of his mind that the percentage 
of members who failed to pay their subscriptions was too 
high, but 22 out of 1,644 was a very small proportion, and 
he was sure that the Finance Committee, or whoever was 
responsible for getting in the subscriptions, was to be 
congratulated. (Applause.) 

The report of the Hon. Treasurer (Captain W. G. 
Wragg) on the accounts of the Association for April and 
May, 1931, was now read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his regret that the Hon. 
Treasurer was not present to answer any questions on the 
accounts that might be put to him. One thing which did 
not show in the report was that the enlargement in the 
Record (which had increased the cost of printing) had also 
produced an increase im the revenue received from adver- 
tisements. 

The reports were received and adopted, Mr. Wynne 
seconding the President’s proposition, 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE.—The report of this committee 
(read by the Secretary in the absence of the Chairman, 
Sir John Moore) was as follows :— 


Although there has been no outstanding feature in the 
work of this Committee during the past quarter, the volume 
of material received for publication has been maintained 
at a satisfactory level with the exception that considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in presenting an interesting 
and instructive clinical section each week. In the latter 
connection the Committee have regretfully had to have 
recourse to material from other journals, and they would 
like to take this opportunity of appealing to members of the 
Association for notes on interesting cases, the recital of 
which would be valuable to readers of the Record. 

The Committee are glad to report that it has been found 
possible to maintain the number of display advertisement 
pages at the satisfactory average number of 14 with an 
occasional extension to 16 pages. 

In connection with small advertisements, a close watch 
has been kept. on applications for the insertion of 
announcements of positions under local authorities, and it 
has been found necessary to secure the co-operation of 
the Appointments Committee in dealing with advertise- 
ments in which the remuneration offered has been deemed 
unsatisfactory. 

During the period under review the exchange list of the 
Veterinary Record has been augmented by several valuable 
foreign periodicals of which it was felt that good use could 
be made by our abstractors. 


The report was carried, and adopted (without discussion) 
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on the proposition of Mr. Rees, seconded by Mr. Watson. 

ProvisionaL COMMITTEE.—The SkEcRETARY said that the 
provisional programme of the Norwich Congress had 
recently been published in the Veterinary Record and he 
understood from the local Secretary that there was very 
little to add to the information laid before the Council in 
April. Mr. Standley had said, however, in a letter dated 
June 20th, that the author and opener of the paper ** Some 
Diseases of Pigs’? were now fixed. Eleven firms had 
reserved space at the Trade Exhibition and the Church 
Service had been arranged at the Cathedral. A meeting 
of the ‘Executive Commitiee was being held on Thursday, 
July 9th, when it was hoped that final arrangements for 
the social side would then be completed. 

The PResIDENT, in commenting on the report, observed 
that he had been to Norwich and interviewed Mr. Standley 
and Professor Buxton, who obviously had the work of 
Congress very well in hand. He thought there was every 
chance of the Norwich Congress being a very successful 
one. (Applause.) 


Membership of the Association, 


The SkcRETARY reported that, on June 30th, 1931, the 
membership roll of the Association stood at 1,644. 
Resignation.—The Secretary had but one letter of resig- 


nation to place before the Council—that of Mr. J. A. 





Shannon, of Cumnock. 

On the proposition of Major De Vine, seconded by 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Shannon’s resignation was accepted, with 
regret. 

Obituary.—The Council stood in silent tribute to the 
memory of the members who had passed away during the 
quarter, and whose names were read by the Secretary as 
follows :—Alexander Crabb, H. J. Dawes, L. F. Eady, 
F. T. Finney, H. C. Harrison, B. A. Jarvis and A. Renfrew, 
Senr. 

Tue Late Mr. H. J. Dawes. 


A moving tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Henry 
Dawes, F.R.C.V.S. (Hon. Secretary to the Association) was 
paid by Mr. W. H. Brooke, who said :— 

“Tt is not often that 1 have much to say at Meetings 
of Council, but I should indeed consider myself wanting if 
I remained silent on an occasion such as this: I refer to 
the loss of our very esteenfed and dear Secretary, Mr. H. J. 
Dawes, who has been my near neighbour and friend for 
nearly 40 years. When [| commenced practice in 
Handsworth he held out the hand of welcome to me, and 
prior to this he was pointed out to me as the new Hon. 
Secretary of the Midland Counties “Veterinary Medical 
Association by my old senior, Mr. Edward Price, who 
practised in Cherry Street, Birmingham. The friendship so 
begun has remained constant ever since. We were con- 
stantly in touch with one another, and sometimes we might 
have spoken straight to one another, but we never parted 
without being better friends. 

‘“* His public work wore no veneer—he was _ sincere 
through and through. He had a load of infirmity to carry 
through the last years of his life, and he bore it man- 
fully : he went on with his duties and had the same cheery 
smile for us all round in spite of the grevious burden he 
had to carry. 

** About three weeks before he died Mr. Dawes called 
on me, as he was wont to do in the course of his round, 
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and we had a heart to heart talk. %It seems to me, as 
1 reflect, that we were led to speak so, as this was to be 
our final parting—on this side, at any rate. 

* I am sure that the profession as a whole, the members 
of the Midland Counties Division and his intimate friends 
all over the country will feel his loss very deeply. As acting 
Secretary, at the suggestion of members of the Midland 
Counties Division present at his funeral, 1 wrote a letter 
of sympathy to Mrs. Dawes, and I now propose that a 
suitably worded letter be sent from this. Association, 
acknowledging its great indebtedness to Mr. Dawes for 
the very fine, enthusiastic and disinterested work which 
he for so long carried out for our Association, and 
conveying our sympathy to Mrs, Dawes and the other 
members of his family. 

** 1 do not think I need say more, and indeed, for Mr. 
Dawes’ work nothing I could say would be too high 
praise, and as a personal friend and near neighbour I could 
not pay him too high a compliment.”’ 

The Presipent: “ Mr, Brooke and gentlemen, 1 am sure 
we all wish to associate ourselves with the sentiments that 
you have just expressed. There cannot be a member of 
this Association ignorant of the good and great jnd 
noble-hearted work that Mr. Dawes did so unostentatiously 
and yet so effectively for the good of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

‘*T take it you are making the proposal that a letter 
should go forward to Mrs. Dawes: I may say that, of 
course, such has already been done, but there is no reason 
why a letter expressing the feeling of this meeting should 
not be sent. 

‘“*T may just report that a wreath was sent to Mr. 
Dawes’ funeral and that I made it my duty to attend the 
funeral to represent the Association. 

‘* Gentlemen, if you agree with the — resolution 
put forward, | would ask you to signify your intention by 
standing.’’ 

The Council having complied, the Sk&crETARY reported 
that, in connection with the death of Mr. Dawes, on the 
instructions of the President, he wrote to Mrs. Dawes on 
May 28th. This letter was then read to Council, together 
with a letter of grateful acknowledgment, on behalf of the 
family, from Captain H. W. Dawes, and a communication 
from the Central Division expressing the sympathy of that 
Division with the parent body in the loss by death of its 
Hon. Secretary. 

New Memsers.—The following, having filled in the 
requisite form and paid their subscriptions for the year 
were, on the proposition of Major De VINE, seconded by 
Mr. Rees, elected to membership of the Association :— 
Messrs. W. J. Boyd, W. Forgrave, R. P. Johns, P. 
McDonnell, J. ©. MacKittrick, John Reid, A. Renfrew, 
Junr., U. F. Richardson and Miss K. W. Shedlock. 

Next Meeting —The Presipent announced that the next 
meeting of Council would be held at Norwich on 
August 22nd, 1931—the opening day of Congress. 

There being no other business, the Council resolved itself 
into Committee to consider an urgent matter which stood 
on the agenda of one of the committees which should have 
been held in the forenoon. Upon the resumption of open 
meeting the proceedings terminated with the passing of a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President for his conduct of 
the business of Council that afternoon. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report. 


Western Counties Division.* 


Presidential Address at Plymouth. 

The Summer Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division of the N.V.M.A. was held at the Duke of 
Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth, on Wednesday, June 24th, 
1931. 

The President, Mr. H. W. Townson, occupied the 
chair, and the following members were also present :— 
Messrs. R. B. Nelder, Gibbings, R. H. Smythe, Masson, 
Radford, Penhale (Torrington), Blackwell, Kauntze, 
S. J. Motton, Thwaite, Major Ascott and Captain 
Percy. Visitors—Messrs. J. E. Adams, C. W. Watkins 
and Warwick Fowle. 

Apologies for absence were received from Professor 
Hobday, Major Dunkin, Major Wright, Messrs. 
Harvey, Richardson, Forbes, Edwards, Roach, 
Stephens, Penhale (Exeter), Crowhurst, Senr. and 
Crowhurst, Junr. 

Minutes of last Meeting —Mr. R. B. Never pointed 
out an error in the minutes of the last meeting in con- 
nection with the Council of the Division. The minute 
was corrected and reads as follows :—Council.—Messrs. 
Masson, J. M. L. Penhale, Norman, the President, 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Auditor and Hon. Secretary. 

The correction having been made, the minutes were 
signed as correct. 

A letter from the N.V.M.A. and the copy of a letter 
from the R.C.V.S. received with it, were read. The 
letters referred to the display by members of certain 
Divisions of letters indicating their membership of the 
Society in addition to the letters M.R.C.V.S. The dis- 
approval of the R.C.V.S. and of the N.V.M.A. in this 
connection was supported by the members, and the 
Hon. Secretary was instructed to send out a copy of 
the letter to all members with the next notice calling 
a meeting. 

Election of New Members.—On the proposal of Mr. 
Kauntze, Mr. Peter Fisher of Okehampton, and Mr. J. 
G. Crowhurst of Bodmin, were unanimously elected 
members of the Division. 

Nomination for Membership,—On the proposal of 
Mr. Masson, seconded by the President, Mr. C. V. 
Watkins of the Seal-Hayne College was nominated for 
membership. 





Presidential Address. 

Mr. H. W. Townson, the President, now delivered 
his address from the chair, in the following terms :— 

My first duty must be to thank you all for the honour 
which you have done me by electing me to your Presi- 
dential Chair. I feel it is a position of great respon- 
sibility—one which we all look forward to holding, but 
one the occupancy of which I personally should have 
liked to have deferred for a year or two yet. 

However, I only trust I shall be able to carry out my 
year of office to your satisfaction and follow up the 
good work done by my predecessors. At all events, 
you may rely on me to do my best—I know our worthy 
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and popular Secretary, Mr. Motton, will keep me on 
the right lines: he is an old college friend of mine, 
with whom it will be a pleasure to work. 

The Western Counties Division covers a very big 
area—some of its meetings being held off the beaten 
track, so to speak—but it is a live society. Our meet- 
ings are usually well attended, and we can congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that we have been successful in 
carrying through several matters we have taken in 





hand. 

I am a great believer in these meetings, (Hear, 
hear) and I always enjoy them—more so than I am 
doing just now. (Laughter). We meet our brother 
practitioners, learn a good deal,..have a chat, shake 
hands and return home feeling we have spent a plea- 
sant afternoon amongst good fellows; and so, gentle- 
men, it always ought to be. To my mind a friendly 
feeling between practitioners raises us in the eyes of 
the public far more than we imagine, whereas back- 
biting, boasting and cheap talk is degrading to our- 
selves and our profession in general. 

It is customary, I suppose, to say a few words on 
matters in general on these occasions. I am afraid | 
am not too optimistic about the future, especially as 
regards the general practitioner. One wonders what 
is to become of him, for there is no doubt that the 
general practitioner is gradually and surely being 
pushed aside and his duties are being taken over by 
the permanent official. 

I think it is time that divisions make representation 
to the powers that be, to look to the interest of the 
general practitioner. I do not wish to belittle the 
official by any means—he has got himself to think 
about—but I think the general practitioner will be wise 
to keep his eyes open when the next Council election 
comes round. The general practitioner must be pro- 
tected, for he is beset by many difficulties in these 
days. 

Agriculture is at a very low ebb and we are told 
that worse is to come. The state of agriculture of 
course tells on us very quickly. Dogs are not worth 
nearly what they were five years ago, local shows are 
closing down more every year, and so there are fewer 
dogs. At the same time, quack remedies are thriving, 
owing, no doubt, to their low cost and the power 
advertisement brings. 

We hear and-read a great deal about “ Advisory 
Officers,” who are to be paid to travel the country to 
lecture and advise the farmer—how best to save 
veterinary fees, I suppose—but I, for one, do not 
believe for one minute that our College will ever 
allow and tolerate such a thing. However, it would be 
interesting to know officially just what the Advisory 
Officer is to do. 

It is gratifying to see that money is coming in, even 
if slowly, towards the old college in London. It is 
good to see the subscriptions coming from such a 
variety of quarters, which must go to prove that 
veterinary science is widely appreciated. Perhaps if 
and when sweepstakes become legalised in England 
in aid of the hospitals, the Royal Veterinary College 
will receive a share. 
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The Five Years’ Course—The authorities have con- 
sidered this question from all points of view and there 
can be no doubt but that their decision is a wise one. 
How far the extra year will affect the number of 
students entering the College remains to be seen. One 
wonders if there is sufficient inducement to warrant 
parents giving their lads, and of course girls, a first- 
rate education at expensive schools to be followed by 
five or more years at college before the diploma is 
obtained. What a boon the panel must be to the 
medical man! Perhaps when a government really tries 
to help the farmer we may have one, too, some day. 

One often sees in the press the term “ Fully-qualified 
Veterinary Surgeon.” Is it not time that the phrase 
was dropped? Surely a man is either one thing or the 
other. 

I trust the time will soon arrive when our scientists 
will be able to help us with such diseases as Johne's 
and mastitis. Jolne’s disease seems to be on the 
increase year by year—costing the farmer a mint of 
money. Perhaps when the test is perfected some com- 
pensation will be allowed. I do not think it would take 
many years to check the disease if we were only in a 
position to grapple with it in the early stage. 

Tuberculosis Order—I see the Cornwall County 
Council Diseases of Animals Committee hinted a few 
weeks ago that they might take steps to hold up the 
working of the Act in Cornwall, because the number 
of diseased animals did not get less—which fact is 
possibly true. It is difficult to see how the number of 
cases which are notifiable can decrease to any appre- 
ciable extent, as the damage is done and infection has 
taken place often months before the culprit can be 
dealt with under the Act. : 

The manner in which the Milk and Dairies Order 
is carried out, or rather is not carried out, in some 
districts, is a crying shame. Meat inspection, also, is 
almost a dead letter. 

Speaking about milk, one cannot help thinking what 
a pity it is to levy a licence on a <= °“n who, at con- 
siderable trouble and expense, is doing his utmost to 
supply pure and clean milk. In these days, when purity 
of milk is such a very important thing, it would be an 
inducement for more men to keep Grade A and T.T. 
herds if the testing and examination were carried on 
at the expense of the County Council. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sure you will all be anxious to 
hear Mr. Smythe, who has always got something of 
interest to talk about, but before I sit down I want to 
appeal to any member who is not already a subscriber 
to either the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund or 
the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society to think the matter well over. They 
are both very deserving societies and really merit all 
the support we can give them. 

I trust we shall have a really good year, with good 
papers and attendances, and I hope you will give me 
your support during my year of office. (Applause.) 

A paper dealing with the influence of soil on the 
incidence of disease was read by Mr. R. H. Smythe, 
of Camborne. 

The Prestpent thanked Mr. Smythe for an inter- 
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esting paper, which he hoped would be fully discussed. 

The discussion was opened by the Hon. Secretary. 

[Mr. Smythe’s paper and a report of the ensuing 
discussion are reproduced earlier in this issue.—Eb. | 

Clinical Cases and Specimens. 

Mr. SMyTHE exhibited the sternum of a horse. The 
bone had undergone extensive rarefaction, and the 
process had been associated with a fistula during life. 

Major Ascort asked for information re the Burdizzo 
castrator. He had heard of excessive swelling and 
some deaths following its use. 

In the course of his remarks Major Ascott said that 
in his district some people without any qualification 
whatever were delivering milk from vans which were 
painted with words indicating that they were selling 
Grade ‘*‘ A ”’ milk. 

Mr. PenwHALe (Torrington) said the swelling was 
probably due to pinching the cord too low, and to 
nipping the epididymus. 

Mr. Kaunrze stated that the instrument was good, 
but the cord must be pinched in two places. 

Mr. Tuwatrte said he had recently seen, on different 
farms, three cases in cattle which exhibited great 
swelling of the head and throat. The swellings were 
cedematous and painful. Two of the swellings burst 
into the mouth, and in the third case he lanced it. 
About a quart of red, stinking material escaped. He 
asked for the probable cause of these cases. 

It was suggested that adders might have been 
responsible, and Mr. SmytHe said he had seen 
similar cases in dogs as the result of rat bites. 

On the proposal of Mr. PENHALE, seconded by Mr. 
KAUNTZE, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the President for occupying the Chair, and the meet- 
ing terminated. 

S. J. Morton, 
Hon. Secretary. 





The Royal Show. 





The Royal Show at Warwick closed on Saturday in 
brilliant weather, and about 20,000 people passed the turn- 
stiles, During the show more than 200 minor casualties 
caused by kicks and bites were treated on the show ground, 
but not a single traffic accident was reported. It was 
stated that representatives of the Russian Government had 
bought over 100 pedigree cattle. ' 

The attendance during the whole of the show reached 
about 72,000, compared with just over 100,000 at Man- 
chester last year. 

** Few breeders were satisfied with the amount of busi- 
ness they were able to do at the Royal Show,’’ says the 
Agricultural Correspondent of The Times, ‘* There was 
very little inquiry for pedigree stock from either home 
farmers or the oversea visitors who attended the show. 
This was the more disappointing because breeders took no 
inconsiderable risk in sending animals to the show while 
foot-and-mouth disease still lurks in several parts of the 
country. No other reason for the lack of business could 
be found than the general shortage of money. Farmers 
everywhere have to exercise the strictest economy in their 
expenditure, and reluctantly they are denying themselves 
the pedigree animals normally required for the main- 
tenance and improvement of their stock, Showing stock 
is an expensive and somewhat disheartening affair if no 
business results from success in the ring. It is satisfactory 
to maintain a good reputation, but some more substantial 
returns are needed to make the breeding of pedigree stock 
a remunerative business,”’ 


In Parliament. 





The following questions and answers were recorded in 
the House of Commons recently :— 


Mechanisation. 


Brigadier-General Ciirton Brown asked the Secretary 
of State for War whether there is any intention of extend- 
ing mechanisation to other fighting units; whether the 
experimental stage of mechanisation in the Army is con- 
cluded; and whether it is now intended to fix the 
mechanised organisation on its present basis? 

Mr. Suaw: Invention and design follow each other so 
quickly at the present time that changes in equipment are 
constantly under investigation, resulting in fresh develop- 
ments in organisation. There is scarcely any arm or unit 
of the service which is not affected by mechanisation, and 
it is impossible at this stage to indicate the time when 
finality will be reached over the whole field. 


Animals (Slaughter.) 


Lieut.-Colonel Moore asked the Minister of Health how 
many local authorities in England and Wales have adopted 
a by-law requiring the stunning of sheep and of pigs, 
respectively, by either manual or mechanical methods prior 
to sticking; and how many local authorities, having 
adopted such a_ by-law, have afterwards rescinded it as 
regards either sheep or pigs? 

Mr. GrReENWoop: The figures are: for sheep, a by-law 
has been adopted by 360 local authorities, of whom two 
afterwards rescinded it; for pigs, by 490 local authorities, 
of whom four afterwards rescinded it. 


Slaughter of Animals Bill, 


When the Standing Committee, presided over by Colonel 
Sir Lamerrr Warp, renewed its consideration of the 
Slaughter of Animals Bill on July 8th, Mr. W. J. 
WomMersLEY moved an amendment that the Bill's provisions 
for the slaughter of animals be subject to any special 
resolution passed by- any local authority for their own area. 
The Rev. GorDdON LANG supported the amendment.  Lieut.- 
Colonel T, C. Moore, who is conducting the Bill, appealed 
to Mr. Womersley not to press his amendment. Parlia- 
ment, he said, should not try to avoid its responsibilities. 
The amendment was rejected on a division, 

Mr. F. A. MacQuisteN, K.c., moved an amendment which 
seught to provide that not only animals slaughtered in this 
country, but those whose carcasses are imported into this 
country shall be slaughtered in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Bill. Lieut.-Colonel Moore said that if the 
amendment were carried we should not have enough meat 
to feed our people. The amendment was rejected on a 
division. 

The Committee adjourned. 


Secondary Therapeutic Action of Bismuth Subnitrate. 


According to R. Bensaude and J. Cottet (Presse Meéd., 
May 9th, 1931, p. 673) the administration of bismuth sub- 
nitrate in gastro-intestinal diseases also produces marked 
amelioration in the frequently associated disorders of the 
nervous and circulatory systems. Paradigestive troubles 
may affect either the heart or the arterial system, and 
may also cause neuro-circulatory disturbances. The etiology 
of these is discussed, and ten illustrative cases are recorded. 
When properly administered in daily doses not exceeding 
20 grams there is no danger of intoxication, even though 
the salt continues to be given for a long time. Particular 
benefit is derived in various forms of headache, migraine, 
vertigo, and hypertension, most of which, according to 
the authors, have an intestinal origin.—British Medical 
Journal, 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 








July 20th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, at 4.30 p.m. 

July 22nd.—Summer Meeting of the Lancashire 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Crewe. 

July 23rd.—Meeting of Scottish Society of Veteri- 
nary Inspectors, at Glasgow. 

July 24th.—Summer Meeting of the Yorkshire 
Division, N.V-M.A., at Burley-in- 
Wharfedale. 

July 24th.—Meeting of the North Wales Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Wrexham. 

July 3lst.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Divi- 
sion, N.V.M-A., at the Royal 
Army Veterinary School, Alder- 
shot. 

Aug. 27th.—Annual Luncheon of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College Alum- 
nus Association, at Norwich. 


Aug. 22nd-28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 


Smith Memorial Fund. 


In publishing the third list of subscriptions to the Smith 
Memorial Fund, which now amounts to £106 13s. 6d., it 
will not, we hope, be thought invidious if we point out 
that of this sum, 35 guineas have been subscribed by 
Members of the Councjl of the College, 22 guineas by 
Officers of the R.A.V.C., and £46 16s. 6d. by other mem- 
bers of the profession. The number of subscribers is 74, 
so that it is obvious that a large number of members have 
yet to express their sympathy with the objects of the Fund 
by sending a subscription. 

We hope to be able in due course to record a very 
considerable accretion to the amount at present subscribed. 
No Memorial Fund has ever been initiated for a worthier 
purpose. 


“ Dick *’ College Alumnus Association. 


It is in keeping with the progressive spirit of the ‘*Dick’”’ 
College that it should, alone amongst British Veterinary 
Colleges, boast an Alumnus Association and one, more- 
over, which is very much alive, as befits a young and 
vigorous organisation. We have pleasure in giving 
publicity to the hope entertained by the officers that this 
year’s Annual Luncheon (announced in our Notices 
column) will be supported by an attendance equal to the 
splendidly-successful inaugural affair held at the Zoological 
Gardens during the International Veterinary Congress 
last year. Last-minute decisions to attend or not are the 
despair of organisers in such a_ connection, and _ all 
eligible to participate at Norwich on August 27th are 
urged to make up their minds at once to do so and to 
inform Dr. Cameron accordingly. 
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Congress Tickets. 


The consideration of urgency of application previously 
stressed applies with equal force to the more complex task 
of making arrangements for social and other events for 
which members attending the Norwich Congress of the 
N.V.M.A. are required to secure tickets. Mr. Harry 
Standley, junr., the local Secretary, is hoping to receive 
from members, during the next week or so, the informa- 
tion as to the ticket requirements of attenders at Congress 
which will enable him to complete arrangements for the 
various functions and excursions, in connection with some 
of which a guarantee of a certain number is required. 
To facilitate the collection of this information we are 
circulating with this issue of the Record, as in former 
years, a ticket application form, to the filling in and 
despatch of which members are asked to devote their 


immediate attention. 





Personal. 


Appointment.—-At a meeting of the Council of the 
University of Liverpool, held on July 8th, it was reported 
that Mr. H. V. Hughes had been appointed Secretary of 
the Board of Veterinary Studies, for one year, as from 
September Ist, 1931. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 

ADAMSON, Davin, 96 Castle Street, Bolton, Lanes. 
Graduated Edinburgh, April 14th, 1871. Died July 6th, 
1931, aged 83 years. 

The Bolton Guardian states that Mr. Adamson practised 
in Bolton for over 50 years, and continues :- 

‘* Born 83 years ago at Ardovie, Brecon, Forfarshire, 
Mr, Adamson served his time as a blacksmith (his father 
Was a farrier), and accumulated helpful inform tion about 
horses. He went to college in Edinburgh and graduated 
in 1871. He came to Bolton as assistant to the late 
Alexander Lawson, 58 years ago, at 89 Bradshawgate, 
and took control of the place a few years later. He 
attended there almost up to the time of his death, although 
he did’ not do very much in recent years, his son Mr. John 
Adamson (who has been in practice for 30 years) assuming 
charge. 

“The transition from ho.se traffic to motor traffic, of 
course, had its effect upon the extensive practice which 
Mr. Adamson had, and latterly dogs found their way 
into the horse boxes. 

“Mr. Adamson was the official veterinary surgeon to 
Holden’s when they ran the horse trams, He was always 
greatly respected in the veterinary profession in the North 
of England. 

Mr. Adamson attended St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, where a service was held. He leaves three sons 
and a daughter, 


Army Veterinary Service. 








LONDON GAZETTE—WaR OrricE—REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 
OF OFFICERS, 

July 10th, Lieut.-Col. W. A. Jelbart, having attained 

the age limit of liability to recall, ceases to belong to 
the Reserve of Officers (July 4th). 


MovEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 

The following officers are at present on leave in this 
country :—Major G. V. Golding and Captain C, U. K. 
Porter, from India; Major S. L. Slocock, M.c., F.R.C.V.S., 
from Egypt; and Major FE. G. Turner, p.s.o., from Iraq. 

EXAMINATION With A View TO PROMOTION. 

Majors W. P. S. Edwards and P. S. Sparling were suc- 

cessful candidates in the Examination (in written subjects) 
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of officers with a view to promotion, which was held in 
India and Burma in March last. 
AMBALA VETERINARY PASSES. 

At a course of instruction held at the Army Veterinary 
School, Ambala, the undermentioned officers qualified :— 

Lieut. W. U. Ritson, 3rd King’s Own Hussars (Dis- 
tinguished); Lieut. J. W. F. Casson, The Royal Deccan 
Horse; 2nd Lieut. H. G. Croly, R.A.; Lieut. E. M. 
Sheehan, R.A. ; 2nd Lieut. J. T. G. Palmer, R.A.; Lieut. 
J. F. Wilkins, Ist Bn., The Norfolk Regiment; Lieut. 
C. H. Hodder, Ist Bn., The Leicestershire Regiment ; 2nd 
Lieut. the Hon, G. R. Howard, Ist. Bn., K.S.L.1. ; Major 
J. W. B. Tindall, 3rd Bn., 7th Rajput Regiment ; Capt. 
J. W. Williams, 2nd Bn., 9th Jat Regiment; Capt. P. W. 
Finch, 2nd Bn., 2nd Bombay Pioneers. 


Milk Recording in Scotland. 





At the annual general meeting of the Scottish Milk 
Records Association, the chairman, Mr. James Dunlop, 
was able to report that the movement holds its own north 
of the Border. Last year the total number of herds tested 
was 731, covering 30,720 cows, which is a_ satisfactory 
position considering the difficult times and the inclination 
of farmers to cut down expenses wherever possible. Most 
farmers have taken the long view that when the margin 
of profit is lower there is all the more need for eliminating 
the cows that are. not paying their way in the herd, and 
only by recording milk yields can the value of individual 
animals be recognised accurately. Scotland is justly proud 
of her milk-recording system, which has been developed 
on the lines proved most reliable in Denmark, It is 
claimed for the association that, notwithstanding the in- 
clusion of new herds in the scheme each year, the propor- 
tion of good milking cows, or Class 1 cows, to the total 
number tested has increased from 40 per cent. in 1914 
to 70 per cent. in 1930. This is an excellent record of 
useful work.—The Times. 


Heifer’s Record Yield. 


A British Friesian in the herd at the Harper-Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Shropshire, has broken the 
British record production in one year for a heifer. The 
new champion is Harperadams Cinderella, who in her 
initial lactation period has given to date 2,319 gallons in 
359 days. Her present daily output is about 5? gallons, 
and her best production in one day was 90 Ib., which failed 
by 2} Ib. to establish a new British record in that respect. 

The British record was formerly held by the British 
Friesian Lidsey Dawn, the property of Mr. T. W. Elliott, 
of Bognor Regis. Her yield was 2,291 gallons in 365 days. 

Harperadams Cinderella was got by a_ son of Lord 
Rayleigh’s Register of Merit, sire Terling Marthus, whose 
first 37 daughters averaged 1,221 gallons over 77 lactation 
periods, many of them in respect of heifers. The dam of 
the sire of the new champion was a daughter of the bull 
Terling Dutchman, who sired three 2,000 gallon cows, 
and who figures in the pedigree of both parents of the 
new record-breaker. 





Suggested Amendment of Tuberculosis Order. 


At a recent meeting of the Cheshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary read a letter from the County Council 
embodying the suggested amendments proposed by _ the 
Diseases of Animals Committee, and approved by the 
Council. 

Mr. Sadler said the Order, as they knew it, provided 
that every man who had a tuberculous cow, had to report 
it to the police. The latter called in a veterinary surgeon, 
who examined it, and if he thought it had got a cough, 
tuberculosis of the udder, or was emaciated with tuber- 
culosis, he ordered it to be slaughiered. Before this took 
place, the animal was valued, and the farmer and veteri- 
nary surgeon generally agreed upon the value, After 
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slaughter, the carcass was examined by the veterinary 
surgeon, and if it was found to be badly affected with 
tuberculosis the farmer was paid one-fourth of the value 
or £2 5s., whichever was the greater amount. If only 
slight disease was found, three-fourths of the value was 
paid. A good many people had felt that with the changes 
that had taken place, and the better knowledge possessed 
by farmers, it was not fair to ask them to report a thing 
of which they were only suspicious with the 75 per cent. 
possibility of getting £2 5s. When the amendment to 
the Order was brought before the Diseases of Animals 
Committee they passed it without hesitation, and it was 
endorsed by the County Council. The Council now 
desired to secure the support of agricultural organisers, 
with a view to the amendment being approved by the 
Government department. 

Mr. J. Willett said the object of the amendment was 
not to get more compensation, but for the earlier elimina- 
tion of tuberculous cattle. The idea was that the Act 
would operate in such a way that affected cows would be 
notified in the early stages and not kept until they became 
emaciated. 

The Chairman remarked that if farmers would adopt 
the policy of early notification it would obviate a great 
deal of trouble. They should realise, even though it 
might mean a sacrifice, that when a cow was going 
** down-hill,’? the sooner they got rid of her the better. 
That was the only way to ensure a wholesome and clean 
milk supply 

Mr. McCracken said that the slaughtering of cattle 
should be done at the public expense. The farmer should 
not be made to suffer for the benefit of the public. It 
was the first step towards clearing the country of tuber- 
culous animals, and the community should foot the bill. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. Willett, seconded by Mr. 
A. A. Hopwood (chairman of the Cheshire branch N.F.U.), 
it was decided to support the amendments to the Order 
proposed by the County Council. 


British Medical Association. 


In connection with the 99th Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, which is being held at East- 
hourne throughout next week, the Popular Lecture will 
be given by Professor F. G. T. Hobday, c.M.G., F,R.C.V.S., 
F-R.S.ED., Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary 
College, the subject being: ‘‘ Some diseases of animals 
communicable to man.’’ 

The lecture will be given in the Town Hall, Eastbourne, 
on Friday next, at 8 p.m. 


Irish Cattle. 


An order of the Ministry of Agriculture, published in 
the London Gazette during the week, stated that cattle, 
sheep, goats and swine, shipped from ports in Ireland, 
with the specific exception of Belfast, or from the Isle of 
Man, may be landed at any place in Great Britain approved 
by the Ministry. 

The animals may be moved under licence for detention 
and slaughter within ten days of their arrival, but they 
must not be allowed to come into contact with any other 
animals, 

No animals can be brought from County Down or the 
City of Belfast, or from any area at present subject to 
foot-and-mouth disease restriction. 


Erratum.—Dr. O. Charnock Bradley writes :—In_ the 
Scotsman report of the recent Prize Distribution at this 
College, reprinted in your issue of July 11th, it is state 
that the University of Edinburgh has instituted ‘a Diploma 
in Veterinary State Medicine.’ It should be ‘ a Diploma 
in Tropical Veterinary Medicine,’ ”’ 
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